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Now—after 12 years 
of experimental work— 


RECISTERED 


KAYLORITE 


TRADE MARK 


GLAUCONITIC MARL (GREENSAND) 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Phosphorous, Calcium, Magnesium, Barium, Manganese, Zirconium, Boron, Iron, Sodium, 
Nickel, Titanium, Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, Copper, Zinc, Cobalt 
and more than 30 other trace elements for remineralizing and rejuvenating soils. 





FOR THE DEFINITE 
IMPROVEMENT 
OF YOUR CROPS 


The clover shown in the accompanying 
photographs was grown as a follow-up 
to tobacco. The clover at the right is 
from soil that received an application of 
KAYLORITE prior to the planting of 
tobacco. Note the numerous blossoms and 
the fullness of the plant. The photo at 
the left shows clover grown on soil that 
received no KAYLORITE. It contains few 
blossoms and growth is sparse in compari- 
son to the “green sanded’ plant. The 
tobacco. too, showed better results where 
this natural marine potash mineral was 








8 blossoms, no seeds 


used. KAYLORITE means improved crops— 
and lasting effects. 





80-100 blossoms, full of seeds 


here’s why you can expect better results 


IT’S PROCESSED 
The KAYLORITE CORP. has been working and 


experimenting with this natural marine product 
for twelve years. Now they are ready to offer it 
to you in the form that will insure best results. 
It’s pulverized to liberate all the minerals and make 
them more readily available to the plant. KAY- 
LORITE is so finely ground that more than 50 

will pass through a 150 mesh screen. It offers 1,000 
times more surface area for soil acids and bacteria 
to work on than is offered by unground green sand. 
THE KAYLORITE CORPORATION also removes 
the quartz and other elements that offer no benefits 


to your soil. When you buy KAYLORITE, you get 


the most of the best. 


IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT 


KAYLORITE is a natural product. It is green sand 
marl—a mineral deposit. These deposits are pro- 
tected by a 40-50 feet overburden of soil that has 
sealed in the nutrients—preventing them from 
leaching out during the thousands of years that have 
elapsed since their formation. 


KAYLORITE CORP. 





IT’S NUTRIENT-LADEN 


This natural marine mineral product is not just 
a potash rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get the 
elements necessary to vigorous plant growth and 
high yields. It is not toxic to plants or micro- 
organisms in the soil. It is mostly water insoluble 
(but plant available). 


A PROVEN PRODUCT 
The value of KAYLORITE has been proved in the 


twelve years that this corporation has been ex- 
perimenting to bring you the best. A mechanical 
as well as chemical soil builder, it has been used 
at U. S. Agricultural Experimental Station with 
top results on tobacco. Also on follow crops ol 
wheat and clover. Others report outstanding re- 
sults when used on vegetable crops, pastures, lawns 
greenhouses, fruit and nut orchards. KAYLORITE 
can be applied with ordinary fertilizer equipment 
any time of the year. For further information an¢ 
prices, write to KAYLORITE Corporation, Dunkirk, 
Calvert County, Maryland. 


DUNKIRK, CALVERT COUNTY 


MARYLAND 
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Letters 





They’ve Started Laying 
Golden Eggs Again 


Dear Sir: 


I recently bought some fine white 
Emden geese for the purpose of 
keeping the wild grasses down which 
are harmful to the noses and eyes 
of my dogs for a few weeks each 
year. I found that geese are almost 
impossible to buy and I had to send 
to Pennsylvania and New York to 
get any at all. The young goslings 
came by Air Express. 

Although few geese have been 
raised lately in the U. S., they are 
in great demand for eating certain 
weeds in strawberry fields. They are 
used for this purpose down South 
and in Washington and Oregon. Up 
around Seattle geese sell for over 
$25.00 each and the strawberry 
farmers will pay $5.00 for one goose 
egg. 

Frederick Preston Search 
Robles Del Rio, Calif. 


Good Results With 
Apples and Pears 


Dear Sir: 


I sure don’t want to miss a single 
issue of your wonderful publication. 
I have used the organic method on 
20 of my apple and pear trees the 
past year and the way they responded 
is almost unbelievable. 

I had two yellow transparent 
apple trees about five years old that 
produced around two dozen of the 
largest and smoothest apples of this 
variety I ever saw. I used no spray 


or artificial fertilizer of any kind. 


2 








I have one apple tree that I did 
not treat just to see what the results 
would be. It was about a year older 
than the treated ones, but it bore 
only a dozen little scabby apples 
that weren't fit to eat. 

If this is not convincing proof of 
the effectiveness of organic methods 
I don’t know what is. 

Wilbur Dick 
Kennerdell, Pa. 


Virginia Passes Prepaid 
Rock Phosphate Orders 


Dear Sir: 


Some prospective customers of 
ours are advising that they have 
read in the January, 1950 issue of 
The Organic Farmer that it is 
against the law to bring ground rock 
phosphate into the State of Virginia. 

We wish to disagree with you on 
this statement. It is true that ground 
rock phosphate is ruled out of the 
state insofar as the fertilizer law 
there is concerned. 
means that it 


However, this 
cannot be_ resold 
through dealers there. 

Our legal department took this 
matter up with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in Virginia, resulting 
in our being advised that we could 
make shipments to individuals in 
that state, provided they paid for the 
material here in (Nashville) Tenn- 
essee before the 
livered. 


goods were de- 
Therefore, we have been 
shipping into Virginia for the past 
five years on the basis of cash with 
the order, and so far, there seem to 
be no complaints. 

In closing, it is our opinion that 


if you want to correct your statement 
in this previous publication, it might 
make a few people happier who have 
been laboring under this false im- 
pression. 

Doswell Brown, Jr. 

Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Ed. Virginia’s Department of Agri- 
culture and Immigration replied, 
somewhat ambiguously, to an in- 
quiry by one of our readers as 
follows: 


Dear Sir: 


We have your letter of October 24, 
and note that you are interested in 
purchasing some Raw Ground Phos- 
phate, for shipment in Virginia. 

In this connection we wish to ad- 
vise that Ground Raw Phosphate is 
not permitted by law to be registered 
and sold in this State. 

T. F. Hoffman, 
Dept. of Agr. & Imm. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Vetch Can Be Planted 
When Cultivating Corn 
Dear Sir: 

In the August issue of The Or- 
ganic read with much 
interest the article by William P. 
Coleman about winter vetch. I note 
with special interest that vetch can 
be planted in corn at the time of 
the last cultivation. I have been 
searching for some plant of this 
nature to sow in 


Farmer I 


corn for two 
reasons: First, to provide some extra 
feed for livestock in the fall (as 
when lambs are turned into corn to 
graze on the lower leaves, and sec- 
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ond, to provide organic matter to 

plow under for the next year’s crop. 
Eldon G. Worsley 
Mendota, Illinois 


Forest Soil 
Dear Sir: 


That I am a (newly) confirmed 
believe! 
following will, or should give good 


in the organic way, the 


proof. 

Since you have recently begun to 
advocate farming by way of adding 
anything to the soil directly instead 
of indirectly, as by composting, which 
would increase the soil’s humus con- 
tent, I have decided to go a step 
further than that, by adding the 
humus already made. 

Lately, by digging about over my 
woods with a hoe, I have discovered 
that there are humus deposits, just 
as there are mineral deposits. These 
deposits are to be found even in 
unsuspected places, such as on or 
near the top of a hill. The usual 


place, however, is near the bottom 
of a wooded hill where the humus 
has been washed from above. The 
soil here is very dark, almost black, 
and may extend down four to six 
inches, not including the litter or 
leaf mold which of course helps hold 
the humus in check as it gravitates 
toward the lowest point. Other such 
places are glades where the soil is 
sparse and where perhaps only grass 
has grown for centuries. Here the 
soil is extremely dark. 

Perhaps you already know what I 
meant by saying I was going to go 
a step further than you have been 
advocating for organic farmers. My 
method simply is to move as much 
of this humus already made as I can 
and apply it to the land that is to be 
tilled. Despite the claim that such 
material is usually seriously lacking 
in nitrogen and that it is highly 
acid, it nearly always is found under 
a dense growth of grass or thicket 
of vigorous saplings, which ought to 
dispel the notion that it will shock 
plants. As far as the acid is roncern- 


ed, lime of course would be an effec- 
tive and simple remedy. 

I don’t know what you think 
about this idea of adding what I 
call made humus to the land instead 
of moving it to the land while it is 
still locked up in plants, but I be- 
lieve that it has tremendous possi- 
bilities. As I pointed out, this ma- 
terial nearly always abounds near 
the bottom of a wooded cove, and 
being so located, the removal of it 
would not create much danger of 
starting a gully such as would be the 
case higher up. I have already ex- 
perimented enough with this kind 
of material to see that its effects 
upon field crops can be good. 

I often stopped while searching 
for this substance and examined it 
closely for signs of worm excrement. 
I was amazed to learn that much 
of the surface of this dark, humic 
earth is such excrement. Beneath 
this substance, of course, I found an 
abundance of earthworms. All this 
did away with any possible doubt 
in my mind that this material would 





FOR THE LIFE OF YOUR SOIL, FARM THE ORGANIC WAY 





Inquiries Invited 


SPECIAL MIXTURE 
THE ATLANTIC ORGANIC COMPANY 


P. O. Box 312, 





in Natural Soil Builders 





in the soil. 


Telephone Hagerstown 333-W-3 


GREEN THUMB 


ments required by plants for healthy growth and higher yields. GREEN THUMB 
contains nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 32 trace elements. 
vated carbon base enables GREEN THUMB to unlock mineral elements already 


MINERAL-GR 


tassium and 31 trace elements. Because of its base-exchange properties, 
MINERAL-GRO collects and holds in reserve all plant nutrients in the soil. 
It is thus more than a source of nutrient elements. 


THOMSON’S 4- LEAF 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Virginia, and Franklin and Fulton Counties in Pennsylvania. 


Glauconite and phosphate rock. Remineralize your soil in one 
operation by using this scientifically prepared mixture. 


A scientifically blended natural 
product with all the nutrient ele- 


Its acti- 


This is a finely pulverized glau- 
conite, potash rock containing po- 


Distributors of this 
finely pulverized 
rock soil builder 
for Maryland, West 


Williamsport, Maryland 
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w LOW-COST WAY TO IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 
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@ One low-cost application of ARROW BRAND 
Rock Phosphate makes your soil rich in phosphorus 
for eight to ten, or even more, years 


This is the natural non-acid phosphate that doesn't 
dissolve in water, and does not become “‘fixed”’ in 
unavailable form. It stays in your soil until taken 
up by plants through the action of natural root 
and soil acids. 


1RROW BRAND Rock Phosphate is 
the natural non-acid = phosphate, 
mined from rich deposits in Middle 
Tennessee, cleaned, dried and me- 
chanically ground to a very fine 
powder. It supplies your land with 


The use of ARROW BRAND Rock Phosphate is the same kind of phosphorus your 


part of a tested and proved system of permanent 
soil improvement, worked out by leading agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and used with wonder- 
ful success by many thousands of farmers for more 
than 48 years. 


virgin soil originally contained. 
ARROW BRAND can be _ safely 
applied to any croup or pasture at 


any time in any quantity. 

Free pamphlet tells all about it... illustrates re- 

sults at experiment stations and on farms... 

shows how to increase your farming profit, and <— TTT fet LLL — > 

how to build up your land instead of wearing it 

out. Write for it! Finely Rock 
PHOSPHATE 


since t#o2 














Send for FREE SPECIAL BULLETIN 


“HOW TO MAKE AN IMPROVED PASTURE" write 
ROBIN-JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


804 Church Street ° Nashville, Tennessee 


For Bigger, Better, More Profitable Crops... 
Rotary Till Your Soil This FALL 


Why? Because Nature requires 
time to convert organic 
material into humus. Rotary 
Tillage chops vegetation and 
manures into small pieces, 
blends them into aerated soil 
to release plant nutrients for 
spring plant growth. Permits 
earlier planting, greater germ- 
ination . .. produces healthier 
crops, larger yields. 


Order M-E Now...USE M-E Now 


Enjoy same performance and 
satssfaction as countless other 
M-E users. Exclusive, patented 
times are rigidly attached to 
rotor plates. 


Y 
- ROTAR 
for folder VET ART Ts IN 


_— now 3 
TALL! Order MSY cerm 





As low as $249 puter FOB So. Milw. for 12° Model 
JR-12. 18°" Model G-18 shown. Also 16” ond 26” models, 
plug-in attachments, tractor power take-off 
rotary tillers. All prices subject to change. 

Write Dept. OF-11 
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'; ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis. 















harm plants in the field, to which 
I think you would agree. 

And the amazing fact is that this 
rich, humic substance is often found 
perfectly free for the asking, that is, 
it is not bound up by anything 
stronger than grass roots, and can be 
easily removed. As in the case of it 
being located in a thicket, however, 
quite a different story is to be told, 
as here it is powerfully bound up 
with a maze of tree roots that hold it 
firmly in place. Much more work 
would of course be needed to free it 
from root-made captivity, but I be- 
lieve that even this obstacle could 
be overcome enough to make use of 
this substance in the field a paying 
matter. 

Of course the idea of taking this 
material from the forest is somewhat 
like robbing Peter to pay Paul, and 
perhaps there are places where the 
humus had best stay where it is. 
But, on the other hand, it can be 
found in quantity in worthless 
thickets, that is, thickets so dense as 
to be of little commercial value and 
which do not promise to ever be. 
And there are other places from 
which this humus could come with- 
out seriously damaging the area con- 
taining or surrounding it. 

H. H. Watson 
Phil Campbell, Ala. 


Queries and 


Comment 


Wood Ashes Can 
Be Harmful 


Dear Sir: 


I notice that The Organic Farmer 
says that wood ashes are good for 
the land. Please tell me if there is 
danger of putting too great quanti- 
ties of wood ashes on the soil. 

A. J. Roberts 
La Mesa, Calif. 


Ed. Wood ashes are a good fertilizer, 
4 
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but they are quite similar to the 
soluble chemical fertilizers in the 
way in which they act. Potash, which 
is ‘the main nutrient element in 
wood ashes, ts contained in soluble 
form. Therefore, it is best to be ex- 
tremely careful as to how wood 
ashes are used. Too great quantities 
will kill young roots, and will prob- 
ably discourage earthworms. 


Cherries Rot in Clusters 
Dear Sir: 


We have a sweet cherry tree in our 
yard. The cherries on it are yellow 
and nice and sweet, but they rot in 
clusters. Would you tell us what to 
do? Also, the limbs are dying on it. 
We hate to use spray if we can do 
without it. The tree is only about 
eight or nine years old. 

Mrs. James E. Bull 
Chester, Pa. 


Your cherry tree is suffering from 
brown rot, which is an easy disease 
to control without the use of sprays. 


Brown rot is caused by a fungus 
which is carried up the tree by ants 
or splashed up by falling rain. It is 
important to remove all affected 
fruit as soon as possible and to prune 
the tree so that it is properly aerated. 
Clean the soil around the base of the 
Mulch- 


ing is an important measure to take 


tree and mulch it carefully. 


in brown rot control. One experi- 
ment station found that mulches 
controlled rot in roses. You might 
also ring the tree with a sticky sub- 
stance to prevent ants from reaching 


the branches. 


Disease Is a Part 
of Nature’s Plan 


Dear Sir: 


On page 251 of the Summer issue 
of The Land is expressed a thought 
which has come to me several times 
while reading the argument about 
the control of disease in plants by 
using the organic method of farm- 
ing. Can you answer the question, 


“Why is there disease among forest 
trees?” 
Robert E. Baylor 
Chuquicamata, Chile 


Ed. Disease has been present in 
nature since almost the beginning of 
time and there is no doubt that it 
will always be with us. And there 
both plant and 
animal — that are of weaker constitu- 
tion than others of their kind and 


are always runts 


are subject to disease. It is in the 
weak organisms that diseases in a 
pure state of nature flourishes and 
perpetuates itself. 


ways find weaker than average or- 


And one can al- 


ganisms, even ina state of untouched 
nature. 

Sure there is disease in the forest. 
Trees are affected by insects and suc- 
cumb to various fungus and degen- 
erate disorders. The reason for that 
disease is explained above. But, any 
orchard man will tell you that his 
fruit trees are much more subject to 
disease and insect attack than are the 


trees in the forest. In fact, many 












this year proved. . 


models. 


SEEDS LEGUME AND BROME... 
PULVERIZES AND PACKS THE SOIL 


AlL AT THE SAME T/ME 


The Brillion SURE STAND method of seeding saves 
50% in seed, as farmers in all parts of the country 
. it’s the only implement that is 
two- seeders-in-one plus a soil pulverizer and packer. 
With it you meter out the seed evenly. ..all seeds 
are in the top 1/2” soil — no seed is lost by too deep 
planting ... result a good catch. Made in 54”, 8'3” 
and 10’8” rolling widths in double and single box 
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& PACKING MACH/NES 
WRITE TODAY / 





Join the thousands of farmers who know 
the answer to successful grassland farm- 
ing and who are saving money while get- 
ting bigger crops the Brillion SURE 
STAND way. Write today for name of 
nearest dealer and the complete Brillion 
story in free folder SS-30. 


BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. 


BRILLION * WISCONSIN 
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THAT’S WHAT 
FARM MANAGERS USE 


—men responsible for production and 
profits on thousands of acres, on numer- 
ous farms—whose business it is to 
know what's best for agriculture. And 
that’s what YOU should use for consist- 
ently better crops and bigger profits. 
Non-acidulated, RUHM’S PHOSPHATE 
ROCK permanently builds rather than 
merely stimulates the soil. Applied now, 
you'll get results first crop—and every 
crop for years to come. 





Authorities agree that the finer 
phosphate rock is ground, the 
better the results. RUHM’S 
PHOSPHATE ROCK is the finest 
made—guaranteed 85% thru 
300 mesh screen. 





Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


RUHM PHOSPHATE 
& CHEMICAL CO. 








8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 








Cleans dager Permanently 
pot (with character) 

STOPS ‘DOWN DRAFT—EXPLOSIONS 
For THERMCAP information and 


SAVES dealer offer address FUEL 
» Abington, Mass. 


RUHM PHOSPHATE ROCK 
“Don’t Put It Off *** Put It On” 


America’s Great Soilbuilder—it’s The Finest Phosphate 
Made—Best By Every Test—it's by far the most finely 
ground. it's Its’ Fineness That Does It—80 Ib. bag 
$2.25—Ton $32.80 freight collect from Townsend. Car- 
oad prices on request. 


SOILSERVICE 








Townsend, Mass. 








orchard trees just won't live if you 
don’t spray them; I am referring 
to trees raised on poor and chemical- 
ized soil. Even if you grow a tree 
organically you will not be able to 
stop spraying immediately without 
the health of the tree suffering. 
Spraying must be gradually stopped. 
And some varieties are more sturdy 
and can withstand insect attack bet- 
ter. On the other hand, some varie- 
ties of trees and plants are weak and 
can not withstand insect attack even 
when grown organically. 


Raising Sunflowers 
Dear Sir: 


What kind of sunflower seed is the 
best for Oklahoma and when is the 
proper time to plant this crop? 

Howard White 
Atoka, Oklahoma 


The mammoth Russian variety is 
the most popular type of sunflower 
in many sections of the country, and 
it will grow well in Oklahoma. You 
may buy the seed from any local 
specialty seed house or from the Nu- 
Meal Mills, Apple Creek, Ohio. You 
may also be interested in trying some 
of the new hybrid sunflowers with 
smaller heads and stalks. 
easier to harvest. 


They are 


Good Land or Bad Land? 


What is my best buy? Should I 
buy “run-down” or undeveloped 
land at a price and develop it or 


should I start on “good” land at a 
higher price? 
H. H. Botkin, 


Harriman, Tenn. 


Ed. The type of land you choose to 
work with depends largely on your 
finances. You will never make a 
mistake by buying good land. How- 
ever, you may want to buy run down 
land if you can get it cheaply. The 
main expense in revitalizing it by 
the Organic Method is in labor. 
Most organic fertilizers and mulches 
can be secured cheaply. 

However, you should make sure 





that the land you buy is not poor 
geologically. If soil has never been 
suitable for crops it may be difficult 
to make productive. 


A Manure Handling Problem 
Dear Sir: 


We are accustomed to piling the 
winter supply of manure from the 
cattle in the field and spreading it 
in the spring when it can be worked 
into the soil. Some of our neighbors 
claim that when the manure is so 
piled the nitrogen is lost. 

They spread their manure on top 
of the snow and frozen soil which 
is quite often two or three feet 
thick. Our land here is rather hilly 
and it seems to me that most of the 
manure spread this way is washed 
off when the snow melts. 

What is your opinion? 

Richard Nelson, 
Eleva, Wisconsin 


Ed. You are getting more value from 
your manure than is your neighbor 
who spreads it on top of the snow. 
It is essential to disk in or otherwise 
cover manure that has been spread. 
It loses twenty per cent of its value 
within a few hours of exposure. If 
left on the surface for several days it 
loses eighty per cent of its value. 
However, your manure loses quite 
a bit of its value by being exposed 
to the elements in piles. It should 
be stored in a protected location. 


Where to Buy 
Open Pollinated Corn 


Dear Sir: 


In the June issue of The Organic 
Farmer you have an item by Ernest 
M. Halbleib comparing hybrid corn 
with open pollinated corn. He men- 
tions Krug open pollinated corn. 
Please let us know where we could 
get some of this corn for seed as we 
would like to try some. 

Golden Green 
Sanborn, Minnesota 


You may be able to get Krug corn 
from the Hoffman Seed Company, 
Landisville, Pennsylvania. 
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With the Editor 


Is the organic method more expensive? 


ORE farmers would change 
over to the organic method 
if they were aware of several facts. 
First —the organic method is not 
more expensive than the present 
method of farming. If anything it 
is less expensive. Second — it does 
not result in reduced yields. On the 
contrary, it increases the productive 
capacity of the land. I am going to 
deal here with the first item above 
—Is the organic method more ex- 
pensive than the one that uses 
chemical fertilizers? But before we 
can discuss it, let us review what the 
organic method is. 

In many applications it is similar 
to the chemical method —that is, 
there should be grown as many green 
manure crops per year as possible, 
crops should be rotated each year 
and the farmer should do everything 
in his power to be a good conserva- 
tionist and a smart farmer. He must 
study the weather. For 
farming there should be some fallow- 


real good 


ing, which means that a leguminous 
or grass crop is grown which is not 
taken off the land. It is cut several 
times during the year and the cut- 
tings permitted to lie as a mulch. 
Such practice has been shown to in- 
crease yields. On such a fallowed 
piece of land sheet composting can 
be practiced, which means that ma- 
nure and other residue green matter 
such as ground-up corncobs, leaves, 
etc. should be applied thinly over 
this growing crop to form a thin 
sheet layer of compost which is later 


By J. I. RODALE 


plowed under. It might appear on 
the surface that this would be a 
costly procedure, for the farmer 
would be deprived of a paying crop 
for the land that is being fallowed. 
But actually in his cash account 
there will be more money after the 
first year of practicing the method. 

Another practice which should be 
common to both methods is sub- 
soiling wherever hardpans are sus- 
pected of existing or on heavy soils. 
Practically every implement com- 
pany makes a subsoiling tool which 
attaches to a tractor and which will 
loosen the soil down to about six- 
teen inches below the surface with- 
out upsetting the top of the soil as 
a plow does. Subsoiling itself is a 
practice which will increase yields. 
If any farmer who fears to engage 
in the practice of the organic method 
will start it and at the same time 
begin to subsoil each acre before he 
seeds it, chances are it will be an 
insurance that will prevent his 
yields from declining at the begin- 
ning. This is not merely wishful 
thinking. Subsoiling is a practice 
whose worth should be shouted 
from the housetops. 

There was a case where a farme 
began to subsoil a piece of land and 
the subsoiling tool broke when the 
work was only partially completed. 
That part of the land that had been 
subsoiled gave an yield 
over the section that could not be 
The cost of the tool is 


less than a hundred dollars and will 


increased 


subsoiled. 


pay off in handsome dividends on 
many soils. 
Review 
Now what is the organic method? 
I will list it item by item: 


farmer does not 
use chemical fertilizers — superphos- 


1. The organic 


phate, ammonium sulphate, cyan- 
amide, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash and the usual numbered 
preparations. 

2. In the place of chemicals or- 
ganic matter and ground-up rocks 
are used — phosphate and _ potash 
rock, limestone, dolomite and many 
others which as yet have not been 
employed for this purpose and of 
which 


there are tremendous re- 


sources in this country. 


3. No poison sprays are used, or 


they are used in greatly reduced 
amounts. By using large amounts of 
organic matter and increasing the 
humus content of the soil the health 
of the plant is increased so that dis- 
ease declines greatly. 

4. In the practice of the organic 
method the accent is heavily on or- 
ganic matter. Every farmer should 
have some source of it, including 
animal manure. Single crop growers 
should find some neighborhood 
source of organic matter, like corn- 
cobs, wayside weeds and _ leaves. 
Otherwise they should put in cattle 
of some kind for their manure. Be- 
sides these green manure crops, this 


organic matter should be mulched 
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With the Editor 


over growing grass crops which will 
later be plowed down. 

That is, briefly, what the organic 
method is. 

Now let us get to the question of 
whether the organic method is more 
expensive than the chemical one. 
How did the organic idea originate 
in the first place? Well, in the old 
days of the organic method, that is, 
between 1942 and 1949, the making 
of compost was a prominent part of 
the method. Piles of manure mixed 
with weeds, leaves and other residue 
plant matter were left to weather 
and to form compost which was ap- 
plied to the land. Last year we dis- 
covered that not only did it require 
less labor to apply the organic mat- 
ter direct to the land without com- 
posting, but that more of its nutri- 
tional elements were preserved by 
handling it in that manner. So to- 
day organic farmers are making very 
little compost in heaps. However, 
even with the laborious process of 
composting the organic method is 
Ralph Borsodi of The 
School for Living at Suffern, N. Y. 
in 1944 reproduced in Organic Gar- 


cheaper. 


dening a comparative set of costs 
that is enlightening. 

The cost of commercial fertilizers 
(450 pounds 20 per cent superphos- 
phate, 250 pounds sulphate of am- 
monia, 300 pounds 3-12-6 fertilizer, 
one ton agricultural limestone), plus 
14 tons of manure and hauling 
charges, based on average New York 
state prices at the time, was $45.27; 
while the cost of 20 tons of manure 
and plant compost plus one-half 
limestone and 


$17.25. 


ton of agricultural 
hauling charges was only 
The cost of applying the commercial 
fertilizers and manure was $8.22, 
while the cost of spreading the ma- 
nure and compost was $8.37, making 
the total cost, exclusive of labor, 
$53.49 for using commercial ferti- 
lizers with manure, as compared 
with $25.62 for using compost with 
manure. The labor costs for apply- 
ing the commercial fertilizer and 


manure (including a charge of $5.40 


Continued 


for the value of potential compost 
materials destroyed) was $10.90, 
while the cost of spreading the ma- 
nure/compost (including a charge 
of $12.00 for labor preparing the 
compost) was $18.30. Thus the total 
monetary cost of using commercial 
fertilizer was $64.39 as compared to 
$413.92 for the compost method, a 
difference of $20.47. The figures 
given are for heap composting. 

In the application of the new or- 
ganic method it is obvious that it 
could not be more expensive than 
the chemical method, for the labor 
factor has been reduced consider- 
ably. But our critics continue to say 
that our method is prohibitive in 
cost. When they are baffled and can- 
not answer our general arguments 
they make use of this old red-herring 
and say that it is more expensive. 
The phosphate and potash rocks 
that we use are cheaper than the 
chemical fertilizers which they re- 
place. They even come in bags like 
the chemicals so that in the change- 
over the chemical farmer will have 
a feeling of security as he looks 
upon his great big piles of bags. The 
question is, will the use of the 
ground-up rock fertilizers give a 
farmer equal yields? 

The Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion has found that rock fertilizer, 
in the form of granite dust, can sup- 
ply potash just as effectively to 
tobacco as chemicals. Yields were 
just as high with the rock powder 
and quality was higher. 

And the experience of the farmers 
of Illinois is evidence of the economy 
of phosphate rock. They use many 
times as much phosphate rock as 
they do superphosphate, and even 
their usage of mixed chemical ferti- 
lizers is comparatively low. 

So it is seen that the rock products 
can hold their own with their equiv- 
alent in chemical form, and so far 
we are ahead financially because the 
former are cheaper than the latter. 

Even though comparison shows 
the advantage in favor of the rock 
products we must remember also 





that the rock will come down in 
price gradually as its consumption 
increases. The present quantity of 
it used is not great compared to the 
amount of chemical fertilizers that 
are used. When tonnage purchased 
soars, its price will decline drastical- 
ly, but the total profit of the sellers 
will be much greater than their 
profit today because of larger vol- 
ume. 

Now, in the organic method, an 
attempt should be made to obtain 
organic matter that originates out- 
side of the farm. It is amazing what 
a variety of such residue products 
are available Take the case of 
spent hops from a brewery. They 
have been shown to be extremely 
valuable. The Arnold Arboretum in 
Boston has used them effectively for 
mulches under fruit trees. Corncobs 
have been shown to contain two- 
thirds the amount of nutrients con- 
tained in the corn kernels. There 
are mill screenings, leaves from the 
streets of municipalities and from 
nearby woods, roadside weed clean- 
ings, cannery wastes, sludge from 
sewage plants, garbage from munici- 
palities which should be covered 
with soil and allowed to weather, 
and hundreds of other kinds of or- 
ganic waste. It might pay the farmer 
to purchase a used dump truck and 
to operate it, especially in the fall 
and the winter when farm work is 
at a low ebb. The cost of the labor 
and gasoline will be far less than 
the value of the organic materials 
obtained. As a typical example, last 
autumn our two men hauled 100 
tons of leaves in about the equiv- 
alent of one week’s time for both of 
them. It actually took them two 
week’s of part time. Such leaves 
ought to easily be worth ten dollars 
a ton to any farmer if used as mulch. 
Which means that for the use of a 
truck and a total of about 100 man- 
hours of labor we obtained a thou- 
sand dollars worth of fertilizer. Is 
that bad? We expect to do this every 
year and strew the leaves on differ- 
ent fields in a process of rotation. In 
figuring the cost of the time of the 
men, actually I consider that it cost 
me nothing because it was at a time 
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of year when there was no other 
pressing work. 

The farmer should consider that 
much of the costs incurred in the 
operation of the organic method are 
self-employment costs. Even though 
when they are considered as part of 
the cost of farming and still show 
a saving over the chemical method, 
much of it is incurred by the owners 
themselves and in salvaged time that 
might otherwise go to waste. Now 
part of this cost of going out after 
organic matter can be offset by the 
saving in rock fertilizers over chemi- 
cal fertilizers, possibly all of it. But 
if there is a small amount that is 
not absorbed in that manner then 
it results in actual cash savings later 
in the following manner. After a 
few years of steady application of 
organic matter, the soil becomes 
easier to cultivate. 

Here is an example of how advan- 
tage can be taken of the off-season 
in farming. In applying fertilizers 
under fruit trees we use what we call 
the ring-method. This is a mulch 
that is applied under the tree about 
two feet high consisting mostly of 
waste organic matter as well as phos- 
phate and potash rock and lime. 
The mulch starts about two feet 
from the trunk and should extend 
out about two feet beyond the drip- 
line of the trees. Every fall when the 
organic matter is being gathered the 
truck should go right into the or- 
chard with it and add a few inches 
of material to the existing mulches. 


The ring method of mulching keeps a large amount of continually decaying organic matter under orchard trees at all 


As about two inches of it decays at 
the bottom every year this would 
make a convenient annual replace- 
ment so that the ring-mulch perpe- 
tuates itself. Between the trees the 
mulch is applied only a few inches 
deep so that as you look at the or- 
chard you see a series of rings that 
stand out under the trees. In other 
words the entire orchard is mulched 
but that part under each tree is 
higher. 

There are other hidden savings in 
cash which are enjoyed later that 
must be included in this considera- 
tion of comparative costs. In a year 
of drought a soil that is full of or- 
ganic matter will pay for itself many 
times over. In such years I have 
made a check in our area of the corn 
crops and where the crop was stand- 
ing up I found that the farmer had 
a good supply of manure. Where the 
crop was a failure I discovered that 
that farmer depended mostly on 
chemical fertilizers. It is amazing 
how well it showed up. In such a 
drastic drought year our corn stood 
up beautifully. An item like this 
must be considered in the profit and 
loss picture. 

The greatest factor in the con- 
sideration of this question is the in- 
crease of yields that come as your 
land becomes enriched with organic 
matter. We enjoy consistently an ad- 
vantage over the average yield 
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figures in our section of over 40 per 
cent, based on figures that we obtain 
from the State, whereas the farmer 
from whom we purchased our farm 
10 years ago obtained yields way be- 
low the average. The same story is 
told by hundreds of practicing or- 
ganic farmers. It is not a generally 
known fact, but the effect of having 
a good supply of organic matter is a 
terrific factor in obtaining good 
yields. Such organic matter acts to 
make the nutrients in the various 
rock fertilizers more active. The vari- 
ous agricultural stations do not fully 
realize this for they have never ex- 
perimented extensively with farming 
by the organic method. If the truth 
were known and publicized proper- 
ly the use of chemical fertilizers 
would quickly become a thing of the 
past. 

We must consider also the fact 
that the quality of crops raised by 
the organic method is higher. They 
contain more vitamins and today in 
many channels organically produced 
crops are obtaining premiums. A 
smart farmer can arrange to grow 
crops that he can sell to an apprecia- 
tive market at premiums. 

One of the reasons why higher 
yields are obtained as well as higher 


(Continued on page 58) 











aul Keene of Penn’s Creek 


For this man, the organic approach 


is the only rational one. 


By ALDEN STAHR 


Photos By the Author 


66 her us, the concept of farm- 
ing as a way of life is basical- 


ly sound, and the organic approach 
to farming is the only rational ap- 
proach.” This statement and others 
made by Paul Keene made sense to 
us. In fact, we were so impressed by 
the logic of his attitude toward food 
production and his friendliness that 
we went to see him. The Keene's 
farm, was a bright spot even in its 
section of fine farms. Although we 
had never seen the Keenes before, it 
was like a reunion among old friends, 
for there is a sure fellowship among 
folks who raise food the way God in- 
tended. 

kitchen confab, at 
chore time and walking about the 


In our first 
fields, we tried to learn as much as 
we could about this unusual organic 
farm. And later we made two more 
trips to Penn’s Creek to keep abreast 
of developments. 

the 


with 


Keene is confronted 


problem common to many farmers 
either starting organic farming fresh 
or switching from chemical agricul- 
He hundred 
acres alone, has no ready-made out- 


ture. works his two 
side source of organic material; and 
does not have enough animals to pro- 
duce manure in sufficient quantities 
to spread on the whole farm. If he 
had a little extra money he could buy 
manure or hire a man to go around 
collecting organic wastes. He hasn't 
and can’t. Yet, with these limitations, 
Keene runs his farm on an organic 
basis. 

How does he do it? 

For one thing, the farm he bought 
five years ago had been in the same 
family for over a hundred years and 
until recently maintained a large 
dairy herd with careful management 
of manure and with little if any com- 
mercial fertilizers used. Then Keene 
planted and plowed under buck- 
wheat, rye and vetch, soybeans, and 



















Betty Keene weighing up organic flour for 
shipment to a customer. 


a crop of cowhorn turnips, which 
decompose on the surface for humus 
and can be harrowed in without 
plowing. These manure crops were 
followed by oats planted together 
with pasture seed, chicory and clover 
and now, on extremely stony soil, 
Keene has lush pasture without using 
a grain of commercial fertilizer. 


Barn Composting 


The manure from cows, horses and 
sheep is allowed to pile deep in the 
barn where it is mixed with straw, 
and trampled and soaked with urine 
by the animals. In effect, this is a big 
compost heap and when mostly de- 


The horses were sold in favor of this 

Ferguson tractor, shown with the revolu- 

tionary Ferguson side-delivery rake, Paul 
Keene up. 
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Paul Keene thinks horses are better company than a tractor, but he found them impractical on a one-man 200-acre farm. 


composed, it is spread on grain and 
corn fields in the rotation after plow- 
ing, and disked in. Keene raises mil- 
buckwheat, 
corn and sunflower seed and sells his 
organic, 


let, wheat, soybeans, rye, 
stone-ground flours to some 
of the many people looking for high- 
er quality, better tasting food. 

Keene felt that raising grains or- 


ganically was a bit more difficult at 
first, but it is having its rewards. Be- 
sides leading to a thriving business 
it has led to recognition through a 
write-up by Clementine Paddleford 
in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and another by the magazine, 
Gourmet. In addition to the organic 
flours, the Keenes sell organic jam, 


broilers 
which have been shipped by mail as 


cookies, honey and even 


far as Chicago. 


They try to concentrate on prod- 


ucts which may be shipped easily 
and which will bring them the full 
They 


producing quality 


retail price. can earn more by 


products on a 
than would be re- 


smaller acreage 











Four organic farm families in front of the Keene’s house, making short work of a hundred ears of organic sweet corn. Present are the 
Keenes, Parkers, Stewarts and Stahrs. 


Paul Keene of Penn’s 


quired for commercial production 
at wholesale prices. Now in its fifth 
year, Walnut Acres is making a good 
living for the Keenes, and our visit 
proved to us that organic farming is 
better living indeed. 


Early Experience 


Organiculture and the Keenes 
were not strangers when they bought 
Walnut Acres. Paul had long been 
interested in the subject, had man- 
aged farms and had taught home- 
steading at the “School of Living” at 
Suffern, New York and worked at 
Kimberton Farms Agricultural 
School near Philadelphia. And Betty 
Keene’s mother practiced organic 
gardening in India when Sir Albert 
Howard first launched modern or- 
ganiculture there. In fact, Paul and 
Betty met and were married in India, 
so their knowledge of organic farm- 
ing springs right from the fountain- 
head of the 


present-day organic 


movement. 
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The Keenes feel that, having learn- 
ed the truth about farming, it is their 
responsibility to help others to find 
the truth, too. Mail-order customers 
for flour and other products write 
long and searching letters by the 
hundred, about 
foods and organic farming, and un- 


asking questions 


counted carloads of visitors arrive at 
the Keene farm from many states. 
One time when we were there, a car- 
load was just pulling out on our ar- 
rival and another carload was due 
the day after we left. Some families 
have stayed as long as a year, learn- 
ing and practicing organic farming, 
but such long stays are no longer 
possible as the “spare house” on the 
place has been sold to another or- 
ganic farmer, Stan Parker. 

To promote the organic farming 
movement still further the Keenes 
bought two adjoining farms and sold 
them to organic farmer-friends, the 
Stanley Parkers and James Stewarts. 
Parker had been working his farm 


about a year when we were there in 
1950 and Stewart is just starting. 
Each of the three farmers tries to 
have different pieces of equipment 
for two Ferguson tractors and they 
co-operate in haying, etc. 

Keene speaks on farming to clubs 
and groups in nearby towns and re- 
cently was invited to speak on or- 
ganic farming to an audience com- 
posed of teachers of agriculture. A 
friend later told Paul that the group 
had come prepared to pick him to 
pieces, but he gave them so much to 
think about that not a dissenting 
word was heard at the end of the 
talk. 


Details of the Work 


A number of factors caused Paul 
to change his mind about farming 
with horses, which he loves, and buy 
a tractor. On a one-man farm, he 
found it virtually impossible to work 
any sizeable acreage with a team 
killing 
horses. And one day while we were 
there, Bob, one of the horses, had his 
flank badly torn by his team-mate in 


without himself and_ the 
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a not-too-playful kick — meaning a 
veterinary bill and a horse laid up 
indefinitely. And there has been 
many a time when Paul could have 
kept on plowing but the horses had 
to be rested, with resulting loss of 
time. On old-time farms with big 
families and sever<| hired men it was 
possible to keep as many as a half- 
dozen teams plowing or doing other 
work in the same field, and the work 
got done as fast as a tractor could, 
but these conditions no longer seem 
(Paul has 
daughters and no hired man.) 

Paul finally succumbed and 
bought a tractor, and with it plowed 
and harrowed thirty acres this fall 
in a fraction of the time it took him 
by two-horse-power. He __ thinks 
though that, as a companion, a trac- 


to exist. three young 


tor is no match for a horse. 

Keene uses a binder in harvesting 
his grain and hauls the shocks to the 
barn to cure for a few weeks before 
threshing. He is fortunate in having 
one of those vast barns which seems 
to have room for everything. The 
shocks of wheat fill one huge com- 
partment; the next one provides 
shelter and working space for the big 
thresher when it arrives; and the 
room catches the straw and 
chaff as it blows from the thresher. 
Additional compartments store the 
year’s supply of hay and still allow 
room to drive in with a hayload, 
drop the big fork into it and dump 
it on either side. 


next 


As to threshing versus combining, 
Paul follows the local custom, for the 
farmers in this area believe that 
binding, storing and threshing yield 
better grain. The grain is allowed 
to mature on the stem, continuing 
to draw sustenance for a time, and 


dries more thoroughly. Threshed 
wheat seldom if ever has trouble 
with heating as does combined 


wheat, and is somewhat higher in 
nutritional value. 

Keene had to 
The Hubam 
clover he had planted in the wheat 
as a follow crop had grown higher 


On one occasion 


combine, however. 


than the grain, so binding would 
have been impracticable. 
Rat-proof bins on the second floor 


of the bank barn provide storage 
space for Keene’s wheat, oats, rye, 
buckwheat and soybeans. The flint 
corn for corn meal is, of course, 
stored in the corncrib. Paul says he 
was so busy one year that he amazed 
his neighbors by not husking his corn 
until Decoration Day at the end of 
May. However, to anyone who has 
husked corn on a bitter November 
day, a warm day in May seems fine 
for that job. 

Paul Keene had an enlightening 
experience with organic wheat versus 
chemical-grown wheat. Orders for 
flour had been too numerous and he 
was running low on his own wheat. 
Since he could not spare any for the 
chickens, he bought a few bushels of 
wheat from a make 
scratch. The neighbor’s wheat was 


neighbor to 


full of weevils, but even when it was 
stored next to Keene’s wheat, which 
was easily accessible to the bugs, they 
did not attack the organically-grown 
grain. Such remarkable resistance is 
not an isolated case, for we had the 
same experience right here last sum- 
mer. We had bought a sample bushel 
of wheat which was reportedly grown 
organically, but we found out later 
that commercial fertilizer had been 
used. This bushel must have in- 
cluded over a thousand weevils, for 
we spent hours blowing them out of 
it with a fan. Subsequently, we 
several wheat 
from a farmer who had manured 


bought bushels of 





and limed his field but had not used 
fertilizer on it for the past fifteen 
years. There were no weevils in it 
even before it was put through the 
clezver. Explain this phenomenon, 
if you «i, on any other basis than 
the superiority of naturally-grown 
over artificially-grown food. I’m 
aware that moisture content is a fac- 
tor in weevil control, but both of 
these batches of wheat were grown 
and stored in the humid conditions 
of the east. 

Before he grinds his flour, Keene 
clears the wheat of chaff and dust 
with a seed cleaner, such as may be 
bought from a mail order house or 
farm equipment dealer. He grinds 
flour fresh to order and mails it the 
same day as milled. He has a Mea- 
dows grist mill with twelve-inch 
stones, which grinds three to four 
bushels of grain per hour and is 
powered by a three horsepower elec- 
tric motor. 

At first he used paper bags as 
shipping containers, but later he 
shifted to cloth because of its greater 
strength. 


Some Difficulties 

As to cultural practices, Paul is 
frank to say that, like almost all 
farmers, he has had his difficulties. 
He has conscientiously tried to oper- 
ate on a purely vegetative basis, plus 
a thin spreading of partially-decom- 
posed manures. 


Walnut Acres, the Keene’s organic farm at Penn’s Creek, Pa. Chicory and clover pasture 
in the foreground. 
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Paul Keene of Penn’s Creek 


As Keene says: “Going on Edward 
Faulkner's hypothesis, I built up my 
pasture fields over two or three years 
by not taking off any crops and by 
plowing under huge crops of green 
matter. Green manuring was calcu- 
lated to supply all the minerals that 
could possibly be needed, and in 
their proper proportion. I am on a 
limestone soil, incidentally. 

“This year I pastured my sheep ex- 
clusively on these two new pastures, 
alternating every few weeks. Yet 
several weeks ago I noticed more and 
more of my sheep growing stiff and 
lame. I thought it was foot rot and 
treated some of them for that but to 
no avail. So finally I called the vet. 
Believe it or not, my whole flock had 
rickets. Explain that! Now with good 
old-fashioned bone meal I am bring- 
ing them around... 

“I can see good results on the farm, 
of course. My wheat gets manure, 
lime and phosphate rock, and that 
makes a great difference. I know it 
would be still better if I could add 
other minerals in organic form in 
small amounts — potash, for ex- 
ample. I expect to do so...” 

Keene’s experience with mineral 
lack is illuminating and should be 
helpful to other organic farmers. 
Even though his farm sits on a layer 


Continued 


of limestone his sheep suffered from 
lack of calcium. It seems obvious that 
you can’t farm a place for a hundred 
years or more without taking away 
some of the mineral content of the 
soil, especially the readily available 
minerals. Fortunately it is now possi- 
ble to restore the minerals with pure- 
ly natural materials. Phosphate rock 
contains in addition to phosphorus, 
about a dozen trace elements; lime- 
stone supplies calcium, magnesium 
and _ several elements; and 
greensand and granite dust furnish 
potash plus forty to fifty trace ele- 
ments. As Keene mentioned, he had 
good results when he applied stone 
dusts to his wheat field — plus ma- 
nure and vegetable matter. 


trace 


Individual Experimenter 


Keene has experimented extensive- 
ly with different kinds of cover and 
pasture crops, planting the cowhorn 
turnips used by old-time organic 
farmer Bob Seeds and sending to 
England for chicory and other plants 
to include in pastures. Chicory, inci- 
dentally, was relished by the cows 
and sheep when it was young, but 
when it matured they found it less 
palatable, which is true of most pas- 
ture plants. 





“Regarding my livestock feeding 
program,” says Keene, “I have be. 
come extremely unscientific. I re. 
mind myself of the old housewife — 
a pinch of this, a little of that. Take 
chickens, for example, bearing in 
mind, of course, that I get very few 
eggs in winter. They get a mixture 
of equal parts by measure of corn, 
oats and wheat in the form of scratch 
grain (no mash), twenty-five pounds 
per hundred birds per day. In addi- 
tion they get all the skim milk they 
can drink, or that we have. If I did 
what I know to be right, I would 
have succulent food for them every 
day — cabbages, beets, carrots, greens 
or sprouted oats or soybeans. I used 
to sprout oats for all my stock, with 
excellent results. 

“Cows? Depends on what I have. 
Depends on the quality and quantity 
of hay. Depends on the location in 
their lactation period. I grind up 
equal parts by measure of oats and 
corn and then add equal parts of my 
soybeans, ground, if I have them. A 
little bran and millhouse cleanings, 
a little salt, ground limestone and 
bone meal. If I have no soybeans, 
then I put in linseed meal, perhaps 
not quite as much. Or some linseed 
meal and some alfalfa leaf meal. Or 
purchased soybean oil meal. See 
what I mean? It’s as hard as the dick- 
ens to give a formula. I use Morri- 
son’s book Feeds and Feeding as a 





Some of the sheep at Walnut Acres, which provide a good means of turning organic pasture into good organic meat. 
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general guide and fill in with what 
I have.” 

I might add that Paul uses all or- 
ganically-grown feed except for 
minor items like linseed meal, and he 
grinds feed fresh as used. The im- 
portance of frequent grinding cannot 
be overestimated, for it is commonly 
known that grains begin to lose their 
nutritive value soon after they are 
ground. Flour for human consump- 
tion acts the same way. 

When animals are fed on com- 
mercial feeds, they are getting sub- 
standard grain raised with chemical 
fertilizers and when this grain is mill- 
ed a month or so before use, it loses 
a good part of what little nutritive 
value it had to start with. Substand- 
ard nourishment, in 


animals and 


human beings alike, leads to lowered 
resistance to disease. 


Part of Rural Living 


Paul Keene thinks of organic 
farming as the only right mode of 
agriculture, but considers it only part 
of the larger issue of rural communi- 
ty living. He, in common with many 
other thinking people, thinks of 
cities and city dwelling as diseases 
of society and that the basic self- 
sufficiency made possible by living 
on a farm is a needed and rational 
underwriting of the future well- 
being of America. Keene has delved 
deeply into the numerous move- 
ments 


fostering rural community 


living in the United States and even 


went to live in Ghandi’s school of 
rural living in India, and talked 
long with Nehru about this subject. 
In fact, when Nehru was in New 
York, Keene was invited to attend 
the dinner in the Indian’s honor at 
the Waldorf-Astoria and felt quite 
overwhelmed that he, an organic 
farmer, should be in the company of 
such United Nations dignitaries as 
Trygve Lie, Eisenhower and others. 
But while he was in the rushing, 
crowded city he was yearning for the 
country, where he returned a few 
hours later to peace and better food. 
Even the finest hotel in the world 
cannot offer a meal which is wholly 
nutritious and which has been grown 
without the use of artificial chemical 
fertilizers and poison sprays! 





A Straw Worth Grabbing 


 alabier: substitutes for 
broomstraw have been on the 
market a long time, but none has 
ever succeed in sweeping out of 
favor the old-fashioned brush of 
broomcorn. 

Some 45 million brooms are made 
of the natural straw every year in 
America, and many farmers in re- 
gions favorable to its growth have 
found broomcorn a highly profit- 
able crop. Even back in the frugal 
days before vacuum cleaners, broom- 
straw prices ranged from a normal 
$100 to $250 a ton. Last year far- 
mers were getting between $250 and 
$350 a ton. This year broomstraw 
prices soared to a record high, with 
growers being paid from $400 to $475 
in the field. 

These peak prices may be ac- 
counted for, to be sure, by unfavor- 
able growing weather which cut the 
crop to little half its 
usual size, and heavy government 
The 
1950 crop was reported as 37 per 
cent smaller than that of 1949, and 
is the smallest on record. And the 
military establishment, which bought 


more than 


buying for the armed forces. 


some 30 per cent of all brooms manu- 
factured during the second World 


War, was expected to commandeer as 
much as half of this year’s broom- 
corn harvest. 

Extraordinary market fluctuations 
notwithstanding, broomcorn has 
proved itself a steady money crop 
over the years to growers in Okla- 
homa, Colorado, New Mexico, Tex- 
as, Kansas, and Illinois. These six 
states produce nearly all the broom- 
corn raised in America. As a special- 
ty crop, nevertheless, it should be 
worth investigating by farmers in 
other regions suitable to its growth. 
Broom manufacture still is mainly 
a decentralized industry, with hun- 
dreds of small broom factories scat- 
tered across the country providing 
ready local outlets for the product. 
And the fact that broomcorn yields 
are often doubled by special care on 
individual fields should make the 
crop all the more appealing to or- 
ganic farmers. 

Broomcorn, a nonsaccharine mem- 
ber of the sorghum or cane family, 
is not a native American plant. 
There is a story, which may not be 
true, that it was introduced to this 
country by Benjamin Franklin. One 
of his European friends sent him a 
small whiskbroom as a present. The 


Franklin noticed 
three tiny seeds clinging to the 
straws, and he planted these in his 
garden. Only one of these exotic 
seeds grew, but Poor Richard was so 
delighted by its strange appearance, 
a tall slender stalk crowned with a 
bristly inflorescence, that he gather- 


ever-inquisitive 


ed the seeds and made presents of 
them to his neighbors. Broomcorn is 
grown as an ornamental plant to 
this day, and the decor of a Victorian 
parlor was never quite complete 
without a gilded brush of broom- 
straw in a big handpainted urn. But 
the utilitarian possibilities were 
soon appreciated. It was grown com- 
mercially in this country as early as 
1797. 

Broomcorn will grow wherever 
corn will grow, but it does best in a 
fairly warm climate. Light, sandy 
soils produce the highest quality 
dwarf type, and richer, heavier soils 
are preferred for the standard varie- 
ty. But inasmuch as broomcorn is a 
subtropical plant, climate is even 
more important than soil for its 
growth. Also, if the crop is to be 
harvested at the proper time and in 
good condition, and the brush dried 
rapidly to keep its fresh green color, 
warm dry weather is needed at har- 
vest time. 
strains have 


Although _ several 


(Continued on page 51) 
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‘Some Facts About 


Hybrid Corn. 


In defense of the century’s most 
ballyhooed agricultural innovation. 


By H. J. SNIDER 


Illinois Experiment Station 


Qs of the outstanding facts 
about hybrid corn is its rather 
universal acceptance by the careful, 
The 


corn-belt makes up less than eight 


conservative corn-belt farmer. 


per cent of the land area of the U.S., 
but this fertile strip of land produces 


about two-thirds of the corn grown 


in this country. 


es 
= 


Nearly 100 per cent of the corn 
grown in the corn-belt is of hybrid 
varieties. Such general acceptance 
would be hard to achieve in this vital 
food producing area if there was any 
great deficiency in the quality of the 
product. There is no desire to single 
out the corn-belt farmer as a leader 


in the production of hybrid corn. 





There are regions entirely outside 
corn-belt states which have adopted 
hybrids nearly 100 per cent and are 
making very effective use of them in 
their farm programs. There are 
other areas which have accepted it 
less than 50 per cent, but these are 
merely waiting until the corn breed- 
ers have had time to develop varie- 
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ties which meet all the requirements 
of their particular regions. 

In a recent article in The Organic 
Ernest M. Halbleib con- 
hybrid from 


Farmer, 
demned corn many 
angles. One of Mr. Halbleib’s strong 
arguments against hybrid corn was 
its “inferior product” compared to 
that of open pollinated varieties. 
Protein content is about the 
strongest indication of quality in 
corn. The Illinois Experiment Sta- 
tion has found that hybrids are 
equal to and frequently superior to 
open pollinated varieties in protein 
content. (Ill. Agr. Circular 1340.) In 
a test covering five years, open pol- 
linated Krug averaged 9.3 per cent 
protein and hybrid U. S. No. 5 aver- 
aged 9.8 per cent protein. In anoth- 
er test open pollinated Henry Moore 
averaged 9.9 per cent protein and 
hybrid U. S. No. 200 averaged 10.4 
per cent protein. There is other 
similar evidence which indicates that 


the protein content of open polli- 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Last June we published a well-thought-out 
support of open pollinated corn by Ernest M. Halbleib. That 
article aroused much comment, both from those who were not 
impressed by Mr. Halbleib’s case against hybrid corn and from 
farmers who liked his argument. Now, we are giving a friend of 
hybrid corn, H. J. Snider of the Illinois Experiment Station a 
chance to present his case. Mr. Snider has done a good job, but we 
still feel that open pollinated corn is the organic farmer's best bet. 
Long experience with hybrids has shown that they do lack trace 
elements and are often low in protein. 








nated corn is not always superior 
to hybrids. 

When the protein content of corn 
is unusually low, a decline in the 
fertility of the soil, is usually the 
cause, mainly because of a loss of 
nitrogen and soil organic matter. 

This point is illustrated by hybrid 
corn grown on the Morrow Plots in 
Illinois. In these field tests exhausted 
soil produced hybrid corn (in 1949) 
with only 7.8 per cent protein. The 
same hybrid contained 10.4 per cent 
protein when grown on land where 





the fertility was maintained by the 
use of organic material such as leg- 
umes, and manure along with lime- 
stone and rock phosphate. 


Hybrid Corn Makes Good Feed 


As for hybrids producing inferior 
silage, Illinois Bulletin 494 shows 
that hybrid corn was superior to 
open pollinated in both quantity 
and quality of silage. The authors of 
this bulletin, Dr. W. B. Nevins and 
Dr. G. H. Dungan state further that 
the hybrids stood erect and held the 
ears much better than did the open 
pollinated varieties and in this re- 
spect were more desirable. 

It is true that the Nebraska Station 
found better results with open polli- 
nated corn when fed for six weeks 
to chicks. However, in this test 
they used open pollinated with 
11.3 per cent protein and a hybrid 
with only 9.1 per cent protein. 

The Indiana Station compared 
Reid’s Yellow Dent with three Indi- 
ana hybrids and found no difference 
in gains when fed to pigs. The Ohio 
Station found slightly better gains 
with pigs in favor of open pollinated 
corn. None of these tests, and gener- 
al farm experiences, showed any 
large or outstanding differences ei- 
ther way. 

Regarding the mineral content 
of corn, the Illinois Station results 
show that there was no essential 
difference between hybrids and open 
pollinates. Mr. Halbleib mentioned 
cobalt as being totally lacking in hy- 
brids. Dr. $. W. Melsted of the Illi- 
nois Station has spectographic analy- 


Pin striped fields of hybrid seed corn are 
becoming more and more a part of the 
country landscape. 
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Some Facts About Hybrid Corn 


ses of hybrid corn, and these results 
show that Illinois hybrids do contain 
cobalt. It is true the amounts are 
small ranging from two parts-per- 
million down to less than one part- 
per-million. Cobalt may be found in 
hybrid corn, but not in large quan- 
tities. Cobalt has recently been 
found to be a vital element in the 
animal protein factor. 


Green and Ripe Ears 


Apparently Mr. Halbleib had not 
given very close attention to the pro- 
cessing of hybrid seed corn, especial- 
ly by the larger producers. These 
seedsmen have rather rigid standards 
of quality and do not remove corn 
from the field until the grain has a 
relatively low moisture content. The 
mechanical picker in the field takes 
off all ears regardless of size or ma- 
turity. At the processing center the 
corn ears pass over a conveyor belt 
and long lines of workers, usually 
women, pick over the corn and dis- 
card ears undesirable for seed. There 
is very little possibility of green or 
immature ears getting as far as the 
sheller. 


Continued 


Remember Those Sore Hands 


Mr. Halbleib should also remem- 
ber that planting seed from the en- 
tire ear was never a general practice 
in the old open pollinated days. 
What farm boy of those days can’t 
remember the sore hands gotten 
from shelling the tips and butts off of 
seed corn ears? Hybrid seedsmen 
want to dispose of the small grains 
or “rounds” as the trade calls them. 
This grade of seed corn is quoted at 
a lower price and may be guaranteed 
to give as good results as the “large 
flat,” but there are few takers. 

Is it more ridiculous to advocate 
stopping detasseling corn plants be- 
cause of possible harm, than it is to 
stop the castration of farm animals? 
Final results are the same and farm 
livestock has steadily improved un- 
der this selective method. 


Organic Methods 


Organic methods are _ basically 
sound and improve any corn, open 
pollinated or hybrid. It is unreason- 
able to assume that corn can be im- 


proved only by field selection of the 





seed of open pollinated varieties 
and plus the applying of an organic 
method of soil improvement. Hy- 
brid seed corn is subjected to very 
rigid field selection and in addition 
has the utmost in scientific practice 
and discovery applied to it. 

Hybrid seed producers have long 
been aware that organic methods of 
soil improvement give more and 
better seed corn. For example, a 
“hard-boiled” field man of a hybrid 
seed producer in Nebraska very ve- 
hemently declared that he would 
quit buying seed corn grown on a 
yarticular farm unless Mr. Jones 
plowed back more alfalfa and sweet 
clover into the soil. He asked noth- 
ing more of farmer Jones than that 
he follow the organic method of 
soil improvement. Eastern Nebraska 
farms are given over almost entirely 
to the organic method of keeping up 
the productivity of their land. They 
grow large acreages of sweet clover 
which is plowed under for soil im- 
provement. They also use large 
acreages of alfalfa for hay, pasture 
and soil improvement. 

These western farmers grow vast 
acreages of hybrid corn. Their acre 
yields are large and the quality of 
their product is high. 





Forcing Pullets Is 
Not Good Management 


| Jomrser pullets into high egg 


production is not good manage- 
ment. So says John C. Taylor, ex- 
tension poultryman at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. It always results in a serious 
setback in production from these 
pullets in the end of a three to four- 
month laying period, he says. 

Good management of pullets will 
keep them coming up in production, 
with the result that they will lay 
over a longer period of time with- 
out a drop in production. Check 
feeding consumption, Taylor urges. 
Pullets coming into production are 
likely to eat larger amounts of mash 
than necessary. 

Records 


from the New Jersey 


Flock Mating Test indicate that the 
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consumption of 12 pounds of mash 
per 100 birds daily is satisfactory 
during the fall months. The ration 
should be increased approximately 
| pound starting the first of the year 
and continued for the next 3 months. 

Grain consumption is the impor- 
tant feed item to check. New pullets 
should consume larger amounts of 
grain than mash. Records show that 
13 pounds of grain per 100 birds 
daily during October will assure a 
high feed consumption of grain, 
with an increase of 2 pounds or a 
total of 15 pounds of grain during 
November. 

Therefore grain consumption 
should be increased during the fall 
and winter months. Give new pul- 
lets all the grain they can eat. 

Artificial lights in the laying house 
should not be used on new pullets 


until production has reached 50 per 
cent or over. Earlier lighting simply 
increases production to a high rate 
with a resulting drop later on. 
Remember also the importance of 
keeping a continuous supply of fresh 
water, and also a supply of limestone 
grit before the birds at all times. 





Wire Mesh Guards 
Trees From Damage 


Home fruit growers and commer- 
cial orchard owners alike are urged 
to be on guard against possible 
mouse and rabbit damage to trees. 

Ernest G. Christ, associate exten- 
sion specialist in fruit growing at 
Rutgers University, suggests wrap- 
ping each tree with quarter-inch wire 
mesh 18 inches high and extending 
3 or 4 inches into the ground. 
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Alfalfa-grass pastures form the nucleus of the Gobbo brother’s 670 acre farm near Grand Junction, Colorado. The hay cuts five tons 
per acre each year, and gives 1,500 lambs and a minimum of 100 steers late grazing in the fall. Shown are Louie, left, and 
of Frank, inspecting a field cut four weeks previous and ready for its second cutting. 
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<] Colorado’s Missing Link. 


Cattle and sheep restore the organic matter 


= ° ‘ 

oe to the soil of a Colorado farm. » 

ble : 

“eS. By NORRIS JACKSON 

en- 

at | ! VURNING a new soil with his of his boasting friends, V. Gobbo he instilled that belief in his five 
nf plow, many a settler has boast- saw to it that his 160 acres would re- sons, Louie, Frank, Ray, Joe, and 
ae ed “This soil is so rich it will never main in continual production. So John. 


ing wear out,” and unintentionally pro- firmly did he believe in maintaining “Keeping the soil in good shape is 
ceeded to find out. But, unlike many and increasing his soil fertility, that as important as keeping your body 
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These lambs, shown grazing on summer range in the high altitudes of the mesa country near Grand Junction, will go on late 
fall pastures of alfalfa and grass on the Gobbo farm. The late grazing gives humus for earlier hay production in the spring, and provides 


Colorado’s Missine Link 
- 


healthy,’” the elderly Gobbo told his 
sons as soon as they were old enough 
to do chores around the farm. “You 
get a higher yield and more money 
for your better quality crop. And a 
healthy soil — or good fertility — 
will cut down disease and minor in- 
sects, which take a huge slice of the 
farm profit pie every year.” 

That the 
which his sons were taught to farm. 


was principle upon 


A tour of the present operation will 
show even the layman that the boys 
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a more leafy and better quality hay. 


Continued 


—all married with families of their 
own — still follow that guiding rule. 
John now operates a place of his 
own, while the younger four brothers 
continue with their father’s original 
homestead and 510 acres of cultiva- 
ted land bought during the past 
three decades. The farm, all under ir- 
Colorado 
River valley near Grand Junction, 


rigation, nestles in the 


Colorado. 


The dubious visitor to the farm 


will see production records of corn 


that cuts at least 18 tons of ensilage 
or 80 bushels of dry corn per acre 
each year; oats and barley reports 
that show consistently 70-bushels per 
acre; and alfalfa production records 
of 5 tons of hay per acre and two 
months’ of fall grazing every year. 
One test planting of corn last year 
produced 120 bushels of dry corn per 
acre — it had received an extra dose 
of barnyard manure and an increased 
planting rate, indicating the possibil- 
ity that the brothers could go even 
further with their “good soil fertility 
is good soil health” principle. 
Ironically, the brothers’ method of 
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increasing their yields and maintain- 
ing a mellow organic composition in 
their soii is simple. Their farm econ- 
omy includes livestock, which pro- 
vides sufficient quantities of barnyard 
manure for their crop lands every 
year; it emphasizes the use of home 
grown hay, silage and grain to feed 
their cattle and sheep; and it gives 
equal importance to managed crop 
rotations with a green manure crop 
so that the soil will not be mined of 
its fertility. 

The brothers insist — even though 
the valley will hold its own in com- 
parison with other small livestock 
producing areas — that farm opera- 
tors in the valley would be better off 
if they made room for more cattle 
and sheep on their farms. Or they 
could contract for livestock to utilize 
their late hay crops. They could even 
take advantage of manure from the 
state’s feed lots, making money on 
long hauls to bring the manure to 
the farms. 


“Our experience has been that our 
insect and weed control programs 
are reduced by at least one-third be- 
cause we graze our alfalfa-grass pas- 
tures in late fall and by spreading 
liberal quantities of barnyard ma- 
nure every year. The same livestock 
that graze our pastures give us the 
manure we need to spread over our 
croplands to keep the organic matter 
content high.” 


Each year the Gobbos maintain a 
band of 1,000 ewes for lambs to util- 
ize their fall pastures and for winter 
feeding. About 150 cows form the 
nucleus of their cattle program, 
giving them 110 to 125 steers and 
heifers for winter feeding. All of the 
livestock is wintered on the home 
pastures and winter ranges, while 
spring and summer ranges are lo- 
cated on 10,000 acres of privately- 
owned land in the high altitudes of 
the nearby mesa country. 

With over 200 acres in legume- 
grass pastures every year, the Gobbo’s 
turn in 1,000 to 1,500 lambs to glean 
the fields after the third cutting of 
hay in late September. Moving the 
sheep about November 1, the boys 
clip the pastures so that all plants 


will start growth evenly in the spring. 

Late grazing in the fall, coupled 
with the natural manure give the 
brothers a cutting of hay 10 days 
earlier in the spring than their 
neighbors. They say the reason is 
more humus from sheep and cattle 
droppings in the fall and the result- 
ing decrease of insects in the spring, 
because of a more healthy crop. Too, 
the close fall grazing makes for a 
more leafy hay. “If we wanted to feed 
wood, we'd go to the river and cut 
a load,” they seriously point out. 
Three cuttings bring a harvest total 
of 5 tons per acre per year. 

Their pasture mixture is 4 pounds 
each of brome and orchard grasses 
and 8 pounds of alfalfa per acre. The 
grasses offer a variety of forage for 
the sheep, which especially like the 
brome in early spring before they go 
to late spring and summer ranges. 
The true grasses also eliminate 
much trouble of bloat in sheep and 
cattle by balancing the protein-cellu- 
lose content of the 14 per cent pro- 
tein alfalfa. 

The cultivated land receives 20 
tons of barnyard manure per acre 
every year — an extremely .generous 
amount — insuring adequate return 
of organic matter to the soil to keep 
it mellow and easy to cultivate. 
Their cropping system gives four 
years of alfalfa-grass, three years of 
corn, one year of small grains, and a 


year of beans. Corn follows alfalfa- 


grass, which is turned under in the 
spring as green manure after it serves 
its four-year pasture purpose. 

After the manure is spread in the 
spring, the corn ground is worked 
down, plowed and leveled for even 
distribution of water and to insure 
moisture beneath the seed. After ir- 
rigation when the soil is sufficiently 
dry to permit entrance of tractors, 
they build a ridge for planting. The 
seed is dropped in 30-inch rows at a 
rate of six pounds per acre. 





“All of the corn is kept on the 
farm to finish off our lambs and 
steers and to give winter feed for the 
breeding herds. About 25 acres of 
corn are cut for ensilage while the __ 
rest is harvested as dry corn. A hun- 
dred steers put on two pounds a day 
on a ration of corn ensilage, some 
cob meal, and barley, from Novem- 
ber to April. Nearly 1,500 lambs put 
on 16 to 20 pounds each between 
November and January | when they 
average 104 pounds after trucking to 
a Denver market.” 


A 55-acre apple orchard receives as 
much attention and good manage- 
ment as do the crops and livestock on 
the Gobbo farm. Formerly a main- 
stay of the valley, apples gave way 
several years ago to peaches. How- 
ever, the Gobbos believe the delici- 
ous apples are on their way back. 

Forty acres of the orchard were 
planted four years ago to Double 
Red and Rome Beauty Delicious va- 
rieties, while the remaining 15 acres 
were planted two years ago. The 
older orchard will bear some fruit 
next year. 


Pruning their trees to get a good 
shape and to get a larger harvest of 
better fruit later, the brothers have 
over 900 trees on the 55-acre tract. 
The trees are planted in 25-foot rows 
at spacings of 35 feet in the row, giv- 
ing a space of 50 feet between trees. 
“It just about insures air circulation 
and sunlight.” 


This spring, a’seed drill was kept 
busy for nearly a week, seeding red 
clover as a cover crop under most of 
the trees. That land, too, received a 
liberal application of barnyard ma- 
nure before seeding. 


“The neighbors tell us we use 
more barnyard manure in a week 
than most of them do in a year,” the 
brothers comment. “But we tell them 
to look at our crop yields, feel the 
texture of our soils, do the same on 
their places and see if they can’t tell 
the difference. For many of them, a 
light touch of our soils tells the 
story. They know the feel of their 
limp, sick lands. And they know in- 
stantly why their yields are sick, too.” 
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A woodcut of a Pennsylvania barn and silo by J. J. Lankes. tive 














The second article in our series 


summarizing farm techniques. 


SILAGE 


Once bitterly fought in America, the silo method 
of preserving forage crops has many advantages. 


a years ago silos were as 
strange as motor cars on the 
American rural scene. The first silo 
above ground in America had been 
built by a Michigan farmer in 1875. 
It was a square structure inside his 
barn. Sixteen years later the Wiscon- 
sin Experiment Station published 
plans for a round, tower-like silo, 
similar to those in modern use. But 
even this more efficient type was 
regarded with such extreme wariness 
that it was not until about 1910 that 
silos began to gain popularity. Al- 
though there were fewer than a hun- 
dred in the whole country as late as 
1882, it is estimated that at present 
American farms have nearly a mil- 
lion permanent tower silos. 

The process of preserving green 
fodder by storing it in an airtight 
chamber is, nevertheless, an ancient 
farming technique. The very word 
silo, which we got from the Spanish, 
may be traced back through Latin 
to a word the Greeks had for a pit 
to hold grain. The Romans used big 
casks for silos. 

Although the principle of conserv- 
ing quantities of forage that might 
otherwise be lost remains the same, 
a vast amount of modern research 
has gone into tests of silo efficiency, 
methods of ensilaging crops, and 
comparisons of plants adaptable for 
silage. These experiments are still 
going on, and scads of reports on 
silos are published every year. Curi- 
ously, little work has been done 
toward determining the possible ef- 
fects chemical fertilizers and poison 
spray residues may have on the nutri- 
tive value of silage — to say nothing 


of their ultimate effects on human 
beings who eat the meat and drink 
the milk that 
silage. 


from animals fed 


Silos Viewed with Alarm 

Advantages of the silage process so 
clearly outweigh its few disadvan- 
tages, it seems a wonder that Ameri- 
can farmers were slow in accepting 
it. Abundance of dry feed and costly, 
sometimes fatal blunders do not 
altogether account for this early re- 
luctance. Often silos were met not 
only with suspicion, but outright 
hostility. Advocates of silage feeding 
were denounced as dangerous crack- 
pots. Heated editorial campaigns 
back in the gaslight era sounded the 
alarm that although feeding silage 
enormously increased milk produc- 
tion (a fallacy), it spoiled the taste 
and food value of milk (which can 
be true). 

Perhaps the greatest advantage 
silage affords is that of utilizing the 
whole crop as feed. Corn, for ex- 
ample, loses 30 to 40 per cent of its 
food value when husks and fodder 
are left in the field. But properly 
ensilaged corn, stalks and all, keeps 
about 92 per cent of its food value. 
Thus the silo conserves larger quan- 
tities of forage than other 
method. 


any 


Silage Feeding Advantages 
Silage is highly palatable and is 
less wasteful in feeding than any 
other preserved forage. Poor hay 
crops, filled with weeds, still make 
passably good silage, and many weed 
seeds are killed by the process. It is 


the most practical means of supply- 
ing succulent feed, which is especial- 
ly important to milk production 
when cows do not have free access 
to water. More nutrients are retained 
by silage, particularly carotene, the 
essential source of vitamin A. 

It should be remarked here, how- 
ever, that ensiling cannot be ex- 
pected to increase a crop’s inherent 
palatability or feeding value. Silage 
usually will be no better nor no 
worse than the crop from which it 
is made. Forage that is palatable and 
nutritious when it is put in the silo 
should be just as: good when it is 
taken out. But ensiling will not im- 
prove these qualities; it is merely 
the best method for fixing and hold- 
ing them. 

There are the added advantages 
of convenience and _labor-saving. 
Forage can be hauled from the fields 
in good weather and fed from a cen- 
tral source when the weather is bad. 
When forage is cut for the silo it is 
handled only once and under the 
most favorable conditions. Often 
silage feeding makes it possible to 
keep more stock on a given area than 
dry fodder feeding would permit. 
When a crop is ensiled, the forage 
is removed from the land in time for 
it to be planted for a second crop. 
Also, silage can be stored in much 
less space than other feed of the 
same weight. A ton of hay takes up 
400 cubic feet, whereas a ton of 
silage fills only 50 cubic feet. 

An important method of control- 
ling the European corn borer is that 
of cutting close to the ground corn 
stalks which are to be ensiled. 
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Silage 


Good Silage Crops 

Although corn long has been the 
main crop used for silage, a variety 
of other crops are utilized equally 
well by the practice. Grasses, leg- 
umes, small grains, and even citrus 
pulp have been ensiled successfully. 
Nowadays silage made from hay and 
pasture crops is coming into more 
and more favor. Green pea vines, 
soft corn, beet tops, 
apple pomace, wet beet pulp, pota- 
toes, and cannery wastes also will 
make satisfactory silage. But cab- 
bage, rape, and turnips are not suit- 
able to the process, because they 
make a watery foul-smelling product. 

The popularity of corn for silage 
is deserved, because it is an ideal 
silage crop. Even though it is not 
so high in protein, carotene and 
minerals as legumes, when corn is 
cut at the proper stage its sugar 
content forms enough acid through 
fermentation to make the addition 
of any preservative unnecessary. 

Corn should be harvested for 
silage about ten days before it would 
be cut green to shock, or no later 
than when 90 per cent of the kernels 
are dented. Seventy-five per cent of 
the kernels should be hard enough 
so that milk cannot be squeezed 
from them. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has developed a 
new type of corn — sweet dent — es- 
pecially for silage. Large yields re- 
sult from an unusually vigorous 
plant growth and larger ear. “The 
green unhusked ears commonly 
weigh more than two pounds each 
and often measure more than a foot 
in length. Some farmers report their 
dairy cows prefer the sweet dent 
silage to straight field corn silage. 
Chemical analyses show it to be 
higher in feeding value than regular 
silage.” This sweet dent hybrid is 
purely a silage type, and the ears 
should never be saved for grain. 


sunflowers, 


Sorghums and Hay Crops 
The sorghums vie with, if they do 
not surpass, corn as an excellent 
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silage crop. Sorghum is nearly equal 
to corn silage in milk and beef pro- 
duction, and often the yield per 
acre is quite a bit higher than that 
of corn, especially in the South and 
Southwest. Sorghums should be cut 
for silage when the head is in the 
late dough stage. 

Any crop that can be made into 
hay can be made into grass silage, 
but legumes or a combination of 
legumes and grasses make better 
silage than grasses ensiled alone. 
Such crops are higher in protein, 
carotene and minerals than corn or 
sorghum. They make high-grade 
silage when cut slightly before the 
best stage for hay —just after the 
heads emerge, but before bloom for 
grasses, and during early bloom for 
legumes. Alfalfa, wherever it can be 
grown economically, is an excellent 
crop for silage, just as it is for hay. 
Other legumes good for silage are 
ladino clover, medium red clover, 
alsike clover, and mammoth red 
clover. These may be combined with 
such grasses as timothy, orchard, 
brome, and reed canary. Grasses are 
lower in protein than legumes, and 
the most economical means of pro- 
viding them with the nitrogen they 
need for maximum yield is to grow 
them together with the legumes. 


Standards for Silage 


The ideal silage crop must be 
neither too dry nor too high in mois- 
ture content. If it is too dry, it will 
not pack well in the silo, and the 
remaining air will allow mold to 
develop. If the moisture content of 
the forage is too high, the silage may 
sour and spoil. Also, juice sometimes 
leaks from wooden or masonry silos, 
causing loss of nutrients, to say 
nothing of the bad odor as it decays. 
Watery silage injures silo walls, and 
sometimes exerts such great pressure 
that the silo bursts. Excessive leak- 
age is most likely to occur from crops 
having less than 25 per cent dry 
matter. 

At the bloom stage, hay crops 
may be put into the silo without 


wilting and with no water added, 
except that used at the top when 
sealing the silo. Moisture in ensiled 
material should be 70 per cent. If 
this much moisture is not present, 
then water should be added. Mois- 
ture content may be determined by 
chopping up a sample of the forage 
with shears and weighing it before 
and after drying in an oven. 

Crops with too high a moisture 
content may be allowed to wilt in 
the swath, which will bring the dry 
matter content up to the recom- 
mended 30 to 40 per cent level. 
Withering should not take more 
than two or three hours between 
mowing and loading on a dry, sunny 
day, and it actually will increase 
the sugar content per pound. How- 
ever, if the forage dries out too 
much, it will not pack properly in 
the silo and is likely to mold. Wilt- 
ing is not necessary in a very dry 
season, or, as has been stated, when 
crops are cut at just the right time. 


When it is Silage Cutting Time 


Alfalfa usually cannot be allowed 
to stand in the field until the proper 
stage of maturity has been reached 
for making silage. Unless the dry 
content of the plant is high, as in a 
period of drought, alfalfa should be 
allowed to lay in the field four to 
six hours for evaporation of surplus 
water. Peas or vetch planted with 
oats are ready for silage when the 
oat heads first show signs of ripen- 
ing. Clover should be allowed to 
stand until more than half of its 
blossoms are brown. Soybeans and 
cowpeas are ready when the pods 
begin turning yellow, before the 
leaves are lost. Wheat should be 
ensilaged when its grain is in the 
dough stage. Rye put in the silo be- 
fore the blossom stage keeps well, 
but makes an unpalatable silage 
with feeding value lower than that 
of corn. 

Forage used for silage should have 
solid stems, so that only a small 
amount of air will be left in the 
mass after it has settled in the silo. 
Hollow-stemmed small grains must 
be packed carefully to force out all 
the air possible. There should be 
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enough acid in silage to prevent 
growth of bacteria that cause rotting. 


Are Silage Acids Dangerous? 


One of the arguments against 
feeding silage that used to be, and 
sometimes still is, heard, was that 
animals are injured by silage acid. 
But such arguments have been 
proved erroneous. Organic acids in 
silage are much like those produced 
in the digestive tract of a healthy 
ruminant. These acids are utilized 
as food by the livestock, just as 
sugars are. 

However, corrosive acids are some- 
times added to silage as preserva- 
tives. These may be assumed to have 
a harmful effect on the digestive 
organs of any animal. The Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, which 
published a survey of its ten years’ 
work with hay-crop silage, noted 
that “sulfuric and _ hydrochloric 
acids were expensive, difficult to 
handle, and injured machinery. This 
method is not recommended.” As for 
hay-crop silage treated with phos- 
phoric acid, the same bulletin ven- 
tured, “Probably it is not wise to 
feed phosphoric-acid-treated silage 
too liberally.” Sulfuric acid, which 
is sometimes used, is hardly to be 
recommended, either. 

Molasses added as a preservative 
to hay-crop silage often improves its 
quality and palatability, and tends 
to increase the carotene content. The 
food value of the molasses is largely 
retained, because its sugar is con- 
verted into lactic and acetic acids, 
which have nutritive value. 

Ground dry grain also is a good 
conditioner for silage made from 
legumes and other hay crops. Add- 
ing grain is one method of bringing 
the dry matter content up to the 
desired level, and grain increases 
silage palatability. But silage will 
keep over long periods if it is pack- 
ed in the silo so that fermentation 
promptly exhausts the oxygen and 
no more air gets to it. Properly cut, 
stored, packed, and sealed, the loss 
of dry matter through a three-to-six 
month storage period should not ex- 
ceed ten per cent. Otherwise losses 
may run much higher. 


How to Feed Silage 


Care in feeding silage is necessary, 
because it spoils quickly on exposure 
to air. Therefore only as much as 
will be used up at each feeding 
should be removed from the silo at 
a time. Frozen silage must be thaw- 
ed before it is fed. Moldy or rotted 
silage should be utilized as sheet 
compost. Horses and sheep are es- 
pecially susceptible to digestive dis- 
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Dairy heifers, 12 to 20 lbs. 

Beef breeding cows, 30 to 50 Ibs. 

Fattening two-year old steers, 25 
to 30 lbs. at beginning of fat- 
tening period, decreasing al- 
lowance as they fatten until 
only 10 to 15 Ibs. are fed. 

Fattening calves, from 10 to 20 
Ibs., at beginning of fattening 
period, decreasing to eight to 
ten lbs. later. 
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Pit silo cross section: device keeps walls smooth and plumb. 


orders from spoiled silage. However, 
the slightly laxative quality of high- 
grade silage is beneficial to livestock 
during the winter. 

Daily rations of silage suggested 
by Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 
are as follows: 


Milking dairy cows, 30 to 50 Ibs. 


Dry dairy cows, somewhat less. 


Brood mares and idle horses, 15 
to 30 Ibs. 

Breeding ewes, two lbs. per 100 

Ibs. live weight. 
Fattening lambs, 114 to 3 Ibs. 
Another rule for the dairy ration 
is the substitution of silage for hay 
on the basis of three pounds for each 
pound of hay replaced. Except under 
extreme conditions, silage should 
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Silage 


not replace more than one half the 
usual feeding of hay, on this three- 
to-one replacement basis. 


When Silos Are Impractical 


“Not all farmers can use silos to 
advantage,” the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture points out 
in its Silos: Types and Construction 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1820). 
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Cut-away drawing of a push-button silo unloader. As the blades agitate packed silage, 


Continued 


“Many will find permanent upright 
silos practical for a herd of as many 
as ten dairy cows or the equivalent 
in other livestock for which silage is 
a good feed. When the number is 
smaller than this, the investment in 
the silo and in the machinery need- 
ed for filling it generally makes over- 
head costs too high per animal; also 
it is not usually feasible to build a 











suction fan draws it into blower tube. 
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permanent silo so small that when 
few animals are fed the silage will 
be taken down fast enough to avoid 
spoilage.” 

However, there are a variety of 
silo types to choose from, with a wide 
range of cost, and the farmer can 
be his own judge of which, if any, 
best fits his needs. The main factors 
to be considered are the service re- 
quirements, the cash and time avail- 
able, the first cost, upkeep, and dura- 
bility. 

Tower silos are made of wood, 
steel, concrete, or tile. The latter 
three constructions have the advan- 
tage of attractiveness, durability, 
and fire and wind resistance. Silage 
acids act on mortared joints, but a 
monolithic concrete silo requires 
little attention beyond occasional 
painting, and its low upkeep often 
justifies its higher original cost. 
Wooden silos are the least expensive 
of the upright type. These have 
metal hoops which must be loosened 
at filling time to avoid crushing the 
staves by swelling, and tightened 
when the silo is empty to prevent 
collapse. 

Even a wooden silo represents a 
considerable investment, and _ the 
operator of a small farm may find 
so much initial outlay uneconomical, 
if not prohibitive. 

Fence and stack silos are low in 
cost, can be set up on short notice, 
need no special foundations, and can 
be placed on almost any site con- 
venient for filling and feeding. Suc- 
cessive rings of strong, small-meshed 
fencing are lined with heavy paper 
to keep silage from falling through 
the meshes during filling, to hold 
the moisture, and to keep out air. 
Any building or roofing paper may 
be used, although there are acid- and 
bacteria-resistant papers specially 
made for the purpose. Roughage 
also may be ensiled simply by stack- 
ing it, but a large percentage of loss 
must be expected. Inasmuch as the 
principal loss is around the outside 
of the stack, the larger the stack, the 
less the loss. 


The Silo Goes Underground 


Perhaps the most successful of all 
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low-cost silos, especially in regions 
where rainfall is low, are those made 
below ground. Trench and pit silos 
have proved satisfactory in the 
South, Southwest, and Great Plains 
for many years. These dug silos also 
are used in North Dakota, Min- 
nesota and other northern states. In 
fact, the underground silo is the old- 
est type known. 

The pit silo is circular in form, 
and it may be dug as deep as desired 
or the ground-water level will per- 
mit. It may have a curbing that ex- 
tends several feet above ground. The 
soil should be well-drained and of 
such nature that it will not cave. 
Soils containing large rocks or sand 
strata are not good for dug silos be- 
cause the wall surfaces must be kept 
firm and smooth. The water level 
should be three feet or more below 
the surface. The character of the soil 
and the maximum height of the 
water table may be learned by boring 
a two-inch hole. 

Below-ground silos, properly con- 
structed, may serve as well as or 
better than upright silos. They are 
not subject to fire or storm damage. 
They keep silage at uniform soil 


temperature. It is easy to tramp 
down the surface of the silage for 
greater compaction. The _below- 


ground silo should be located at 
least six feet from the barn wall, 
and so that it will not get drainage 
from the barn, feed lot, or manure 


pit. 


Trench Silo Inexpensive 


The Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
experiments 
with the trench silo as foliows: 
1. The trench silo is easy to 
build and is inexpensive, requir- 
ing mainly man- and mule-labor. 


tute summarized its 


(Equipment for construction 
suggested: two mules, turn plow, 
slip scrape, pick and shovel.) 

2. The trench silo can be built 
to suit the needs of any number 
of cows. A cow should consume 
about 35 Ibs. or one cubic foot 
of silage daily. 

3. A long shallow trench is 
cheaper than a short, deep one. 
Where increased capacity is de- 


sired, it should be obtained by 
increasing ‘length and _ width 
rather than by greater depth. 

4. A trench silo will preserve 
silage satisfactorily. Silage taken 
from a trench was considered 
equal in quality to that removed 
from a concrete silo. 

5. The cost of filling a trench 
silo is less than that for an up- 
right silo, because the power to 
lift the ensilage and blow it up 
a long pipe is not necessary. 

Whether the silo is above or below 
ground, filling it requires special 
equipment and considerable care. 
Forage must be run through a silage 
cutter. The more finely chopped the 
forage, the more densely it packs, 
making better silage, more easily 
handled. A tractor-powered blower 
elevates the chopped fodder to the 
top of the tower silo. Inside the silo 
care should be taken to distribute 
the forage evenly by moving the 
flexible distributor pipe. Walking 
about helps pack the material, which 
should be especially well tramped 
near the wall, where friction holds 
back settling. It is important that 
the last few feet of silage should be 
levelled off and thoroughly tramped 
to avoid spoilage at the top. 


Silos Can Be Dangerous 

Here a strong warning should be 
sounded against the danger of gas 
in silos. Carbon dioxide and other 
suffocating gases form from ferment- 
ing silage soon after filling begins. 
Gas is a particular hazard in the 
below-ground silo. Many lives have 
been lost because of carelessness in 
entering silos where gas had accumu- 
lated. Safety may be tested by lower- 
ing a lighted lantern into the silo. 
If the lantern goes out, do not enter 
until the gas has been cleared by 
agitation with a blanket or by rais- 
ing and lowering a basket on a rope. 
During the filling period the blower 
on the silage cutter should be run 
several minutes before anyone enters. 


Push Button Unloading 
Filling the silo can be a relatively 
simple and pleasant chore beside 
that of feeding from it the follow- 
ing winter —as any hand who has 


climbed a silo ladder in sub-zero 
weather will testify. An ingenious 
mechanical silo unloader now on 
the market is said to “eliminate the 
farmer’s most disagreeable chore.” 
Other claims for it are that it in- 
creases milk production by keeping 
silage sweet and fresh through aera- 
tion, that it saves a minimum of 200 
man-hours a year, that it effects feed 
savings by dispensing exact portions, 
and that it prevents silo accidents. 
Another appealing sales point is that 
this mechanical unloader handles 
frozen silage, bringing it down the 
chute thawed and ready to feed. 

The device comes in two sizes, the 
standard unloader for silos up to 16 
feet in diameter, and the heavy duty 
unloader, used in silos up to 20 feet 
diameter. Or it may be used in silos 
as small as 12 feet in diameter when 
silage is required quicker and in 
greater quantities. 

The entire unit hangs on three 
cables. These cables converge and 
run down the ladder chute to a hy- 
draulic winch mounted below. The 
winch has a ratchet. Each notch on 
the ratchet means about an inch of 
silage. Thus, if two inches of silage 
are wanted, two notches are released 
and the time switch is set. As the 
machine operates, the hydraulic 
winch slowly releases two inches of 
cable. When the timer cuts out, the 
machine stops. The user soon learns 
how many minutes it takes to clear 
the silo unloader of silage after it 
has reached the full depth of, silage 
desired. 


Recommended Silage Cuts 


It is said that best results can be 
had with the silo unloader if silage 
is put up in the cuts usually recom- 
mended: 

Corn silage cut one-fourth inch 
and not more than two inches long. 

Grass silage cut one-fourth inch 
and not more than two inches long, 
wilted down to a moisture content 
of not more than 60 to 70 per cent. 

This type of silo unloader has 
been on the market about five years. 
The manufacturer reports that it has 
won great favor in the frozen-silage 
belt where it gets its hardest usage. 
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The smelly garbage scows of New York annually drop into the sea enough garbage to make a truly wonderful pile of compost. 


‘Bonanza in Garbage - 


Cities are learning that garbage 
should be utilized, not destroyed. 


By JACK VAN CLUTE 


Bena and kitchen wastes 
in this country amount to mil- 
lions of tons every year. Most cities, 
and farmers who have yet to adopt 
the organic method, consider garbage 
a routine nuisance to be gotten rid 
of as quickly as possible. 
Conservative estimates place the 
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daily accumulation of garbage in the 
United States at one and one-half 
Two-thirds of 
the population now live in towns 


pounds per person. 


and cities, making an urban total of 
more than 27 million tons annually. 
Garbage is a bulky mass susceptible 


to decomposition, creating an urgent 


disposal problem. Municipal govern- 
ments spend millions of dollars each 
year trying to cope with it. 

Let’s take a quick glance at what 
some of our key cities are doing with 
their garbage. 

New York City’s department of 
sanitation budget is $51,500,000 an- 
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nually. During the past fiscal year 
its ten thousand workers picked up 
21 million cubic yards of refuse, 
enough to exceed the capacity of the 
Empire State Building 15 times — 
or to fill the Yankee Stadium a mile 
high! Whether organic or not, all 
refuse from New York is disposed 
of by landfill (for which a “navy” of 
four tugboats and 42 scows is kept ac- 
tive), or by burning in 11 gigantic 
incinerators. The new Betts Avenue 
(Queens) incinerator, being com- 
pleted this year at a cost of about 
$41,000,000, alone will 
750 tons daily. 


burn some 


Blind Leading the Blind 


That is the staggering amount of 
work and money expended for refuse 
disposal in our largest city. The 
procedure, with but slight variations, 
is the same on a lesser scale on down 
the line to smaller cities. 

Boston’s Commissioner George G. 
Hyland reports: “There are about 
100 farmers who collect especially 
rich garbage from restaurants, hence 
this amount (total municipal ton- 
nage) is unknown.” He adds that 
Boston is planning the erection of 
incinerators to “burn all its garbage.” 

Philadelphia kad more than 200,- 
000 tons of garbage in 1949, all of 
which went directly into either 
incinerators or hogs. “84 per cent 
was collected by farmers without 
charge to the city,” Thomas Buck- 
ley, department of public works 
director, reports. “The balance was 
collected by city forces and processed 
at municipal reduction plants where 
by-products, especially grease, are ex- 
tracted. Ultimately, total disposal 
will be by reduction or incineration, 
or perhaps a combination of both.” 

Seattle buries all 
some 300,000 tons a year sanitation 
engineers estimate. 

Nearly every home in Los Angeles 
has its private incinerator, but that 
sprawling city still collects a daily 
average of 659 tons of pure organic 


its garbage — 


garbage, all of which it sells to hog 
raisers. (One of these, the largest 
farm of its kind in the world. market- 
ing 50,000 hogs a year, receives 71 
per cent of Los Angeles’ garbage in 


railroad tank cars.) This revenue 
pays only about 18 per cent of the 
collection cost. 

Denver is another city which con- 
tracts with hog raisers to take its 
garbage. “No study has been made 
of monthly tonnage,” reports Robert 
Cameron, sanitation director. “The 
city pays $50,000 annually for col- 
lection service.” 

Survey shows that the majority of 
smaller municipalities follow the 
lead of bigger cities in garbage dis- 
posal, the organic mass being dump- 
ed and buried, destroyed in incinera- 
tors or sold, usually on a collection 
cost, for hog feed. In the latter case 
the resident who pays part of the 
collection cost when he gets his tax 
bill, and then pays seventy cents a 
pound for pork chops, may wonder 
where “‘grain-fed” pork comes from. 

So most American garbage goes 
either to the incinerator or to the 
hog pen. If it is buried, there is 
hardly any benefit. If it is fed to 


pigs, as approximately 47 per cent 


of it is, it poses a serious health men- 
ace. Trichinosis, a disease communi- 
cated to human beings through eat- 
ing infected pork, is spread in this 
way. And if garbage is burned, vast 
amounts of organic matter are for- 
ever lost to the soil. 


Microbes at Work 


But so much for the dismal side 
of the picture. Fortunately there is 
a more encouraging aspect, and the 
day may soon be at hand when gar- 
bage will no longer be regarded as 
sheer waste. A new line of thought 
is slowly breaking. 

More or less active research direct- 
ed toward the large-scale utilization 
of garbage as fertilizer has been going 
on for the last twenty years. But 
only recently have garbage decompo- 
sition systems been developed which 
are capable of handling the refuse of 
entire cities. Now it appears that a 
practical way has been found to re- 
store this long wasted organic matter 
to the soil — where it belongs. 

One hindrance to proper compost- 
ing of garbage had been lack of un- 
derstanding as to how speed of decay 
cculd be controlled. It has been 


found that six factors influence the 
speed of decay: microbes, air, mois- 
ture, acidity and alkalinity, ingredi- 
ents of the raw material, and the size 
of its particles. 

Knowledge of ways to control 
these factors has now been made 
available through research discover- 
ies, and each can be regulated to 
hasten time of decay from months or 
weeks to a few days. 

Fast composting entails the use of 
controlled microbes. These are sepa- 
rated from the thousands of differ- 
ent microbes that nature uses to 
break down organic matter, by ex- 
perimentally culturing them in sam- 
ples of the material to be decompos- 
ed. An enormous amount of the se- 
lected microbes is soon grown. They 
are mixed with the raw garbage. 
Thus is eliminated the usual time- 
lapse microbes in the soil take to 
multiply and spread throughout the 
mass. Great progress has been made 
in determining the fastest-working 
types of bacteria and inoculating 
fresh garbage with them. Once a 
garbage composting plant has start- 
ed operating, either the selected 
bacteria cultures may be used, or 
small amounts of the microbe-laden 
finished compost may be returned to 
the raw garbage. Either method 
reduces the decomposition period to 
a minimum. 


Garbage into Dollars 


A mechanical device which at 
least supplements this process of 
making garbage available to the soil 
in short order is known as the digest- 
er. One of the most highly develop- 
ed of these has been put into opera- 
tion by Joseph Frazer, a founder of 
the Kaiser-Frazer Corporation. 

Frazer's digester looks like a huge 
silo. Inside it has large rotating 
arms to keep the mass of garbage 
continuously in motion. First the 
garbage is finely shredded by a sepa- 
rate machine. When garbage is shred- 
ded well, the inoculating bacteria 
can penetrate rapidly every cell of 
the raw organic matter. After the 
mass is placed in the digester, a 
flow of correctly tempered and moist- 
ened air is turned on. All bad odors 
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Bonanza in Garbage 


quickly disappear, the bacteria be- 
gin their extremely fast multiplica- 
tion, and soon the one-time waste is 
transformed into valuable plant nu- 
trients. As the finished compost is 
taken from the bottom, the top of 








Continued 


the digester is being continuously 
charged with fresh garbage. 

It is true that some experts in the 
garbage composting field take a dim 
view of the digester, regarding it as 
merely an expensive and altogether 


Garbage fills can create a serious health hazard. Cities are learning that organic wastes 
can be much more sanely utilized. 





This graphic comparison shows just how much garbage a city can waste in a year. 
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unnecessary gadget. It is their opin. 
ion that the cheaper, if slower, meth. 
od of turning garbage into compost 
by the simple heap process is the only 
practical way to make use of the mil. 
lions of tons now going to waste. 
Also, they say, the digester may prove 
too costly for many communities, 
especially as nothing more is needed 
than an open field, a grinder, proper 
bacteria cultures, and machines for 
moving and turning the treated mass, 
Two handicaps to the heap method 
should be mentioned, however — 
those of climate and weather. Freez. 
ing temperature slows down bacterial 
activity. And unless the heaps are un- 
der shelter, rain will leach out some 
of the nutrients. 

Furthermore, it has already been 
proved that the digester can handle 
conglomerate city garbage at less ex- 
pense than that of incinerators. 

Frazer Products, Inc., for example, 
ran a pilot digester at Mt. Wolf, Pa. 
with such success that composting 
garbage is no longer regarded as a 
visionary scheme by many municipal 
sanitary engineers. Frazer recently 
has started the large-scale production 
of organic fertilizer in the Chicago 
Union Stockyards, using the patent- 
ed digester. 


A Few Progressive Cities 

Allentown, Pennsylvania has made 
experiments with garbage compost- 
ing processes. Some Pacific coast 
cities are the more favorably mmclined 
toward garbage-compost plants, inas- 
much as one cause of the smog evil 
is smoke from the incinerators. 
Florida 


$350,000 a year for its garbage collec- 


Miami, formerly — paid 
tion, with little if any of the refuse 
being salvaged for soil. Today the 
city has a twenty-year contract with 
the Florida Caribbean Bio-Thermal 
Operating Company whereby the 
firm is paid collection costs, takes 
over all city garbage disposal, and 
uses the waste in manufacturing an 
organic fertilizer. By 1952 the com- 
pany expects to have a $3,000,000 
garbage-composting plant turning 
out organic fertilizer on a big scale. 

Back in 1915 Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
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sin, faced with a stream pollution 
problem, took a pioneer step in 
waste disposal. The city constructed 
sludge plants to handle sewage and 
Jet nature take its course. Bacterial 
action soon put an end to what had 
been a problem. The plants serve an 
area embracing over 150 square miles 
with a population close to a million. 
The finished product is sold under 
the trade name of Milorganite. 

Reading, Pa., collected 16,871 tons 
of garbage in 1949, all of which was 
reduced in city plants to grease and 
tankage, the latter a concentrated 
form of organic fertilizer. Now, with 
its present equipment outmoded, the 
city is studying several plans for com- 
posting all its garbage, says Charles 
T. Stoner of the Public Works De- 
partment. 

In 1926 San Fernando, a small is- 
land city within the corporate limits 
of Los Angeles, purchased a sewer 
farm and installed an _ activated 
sludge plant. After bacteria had done 
their work the sludge was pumped 
out to dry in big slabs. Residents 
who pulverized the slabs and used 
them to fertilize lawns, flowers and 
shrubs had show places within a 
year. However, at the same time San 
Fernando garbage went to a hog 
raiser. 

City engineers, especially those in 
smaller places where initiative is less 
hampered by office routine, are on 
the alert for new ideas, are facing 
municipal with 
Researchers in universities 


problems open 


minds. 


are poring over data and micro- 
scopes, seeking new ways for better 
living. Health services are expanding 
over the country, stressing the latest 
in better foods. 

And the growing popularity of or- 
ganic farming shows that farmers are 
eager to do their part in producing 
food the way nature intended. 


Waste Can Become Wealth 


We have raised bumper crops — 
yes, boosting many farmers into high- 
er income brackets. But what profit 
wealth if nutrients are lost? As the 
use of chemical fertilizers increased 
during the past decade, the protein 
content of corn dropped one per cent 
a year. True, man cannot live by 
corn alone. But as corn goes, so do 
other grains; the protein decrease is 
noted in other foods grown by syn- 
thetic fertilizers. In our rush for 
greater yields we mine and dope the 
soil, forgetting that nature never 
came out of a test tube in the first 
place. 

With about two-thirds of our pop- 
ulation residing in cities, the daily 
garbage total (exclusive of villages 
and farms) is estimated at 150,000,- 
000 pounds, or 27,375,000 tons per 
year. Broken down to one-half weight 
by bacteria, that garbage total would 
make over 13,000,000 tons of com- 
post. And how much fertilizer did 
the world need the past fiscal year? 
Here’s a little irony for the soil: 

Last August newspapers ran a 
“science” story released from Wash- 


ington, D. C., wherein the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations announced a record 
amount of fertilizer produced: 
“Enough for the first time since 
World War II to satisfy world de- 
mands!” 

For the year ending last June the 
total was 13,000,000 tons, an all-time 
high. The report concluded: “In the 
coming year — barring effects of the 
Korean conflict — F.A.O. commodity 
experts predict fertilizer output and 
consumption will go up another 
seven per cent.” The specific kind of 
fertilizer produced was not given, but 
are we shipping huge tonnages of 
manure, compost and ground rock 
abroad? Obviously the reference 
made is to chemical fertilizers. 

Meanwhile we have over a billion 
acres of farmlands, including thou- 
sands of worn-out farms, sadly in 
need of the humus garbage could 
supply. As long as we have people 
we'll have garbage. We have a gar- 
bage compost potential capable of 
meeting every fertilizer demand. 

And researchers are busy on the 
project. Max J. Panzer, sanitary bio- 
logist of the University of California, 
states that results of “Disposal of Or- 
ganic Waste by Composting,” an ex- 
perimental project underway for 
some time, will be publicized shortly. 

Today many of our leading cities 
consider garbage a nuisance to be 
quickly burned, buried or fed to 
hogs; tomorrow it may become a re- 
source to be composted. 





Develop Large Enough 


Farm Business 


business should be 
large enough to require 24 to 30 


Your farm 
months of well-equipped — but not 
overequipped — labor a year, 

That's the observation of M. L. 
Mosher, Illinois College of Agri- 
culture farm management specialist. 

It will be pretty hard, he adds, to 
raise a family of three or more child- 
ren and have good farm living with 
less than this amount of work. 

If you're tied to an 80- to 160-acre 


farm, you may develop a_ large 
enough business by any one of sever- 
al plans: 

Grain farmers may enlarge their 
operations by boosting soil fertility, 
by farming more land, and by pro- 
ducing certified seeds. A few may 
grow vegetables, fruits and flowers. 

Livestock farmers who are starting 
a new enterprise should go into it 
gradually and learn as they go. Any 
intensive livestock business must be 
very carefully handled if it is to pay. 

An intensive hog business has 
helped more men pay for 160-acre 


farms and take good care of their 
families than other common enter- 
prise, Mosher has found. But you 
must be a better-than-average hog 
raiser to make hogs pay on _ pur- 
chased grains. 

Dairying is a close second to hogs, 
especially where pastures can be 
improved to provide lots of high- 
quality forage. 

Poultry production has changed 
many small farms into profitable 
businesses. An 80-acre farm will sup- 
port a large chicken or turkey busi- 
ness. 
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Organic Farmer Bob Seeds 


Part VI of 200 years of Organic Farming 


By ALDEN STAHR 


P THE last issue Bob Seeds, or- 
ganic farmer of fifty years ago, 
told how he “burned the midnight 
oil” studying the soil and how he 
restored a worn-out farm to abun- 
dant productivity by applying or- 
ganic methods. Now let’s see what 
he had to say about commercial ferti- 











in the U.S. A. 


lizers, flood control and other sub- 
jects: 

Every plant needs the balanced 
ration as well as the cow that gives 
milk or the hen that lays eggs. The 
dairyman will go into the stable, 
look the cows in the face, and say, 
“I will make you give milk,” and 
puts a balanced ration in their 
trough for that purpose. A chicken 
man will figure out what it takes 
to make an egg, make the conditions 


all right, and give the old American 
hen the material to make an egg, 
and she’s just got to lay or bust. 
These men have been going up and 
down the land, talking a balanced 
ration for a cow, etc., but who ever 
heard any one talking a balanced 
ration for a plant till Bob Seeds be- 
gan it some years ago. No man can 
put a balanced ration in a com- 
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mercial fertilizer sack, like that re- 
leased by nature. If all farmers were 
not trying to balance that ration, 
they would all use the same brand of 
fertilizer; and thousands of dollars 
are wasted every year in the eastern 
United States by the farmers trying 
to balance that ration. 

This last year, 1907, I have been 
lecturing in the state of Nebraska, 
and have learned that where they 
had used nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phoric acid, separately, on wheat, 
the nitrogen showed by far the best. 
Hence, while I know that any vege- 
table matter will help the soil, I 


believe that crimson clover, red 








clover, sweet clover, and alsike 
would be better for that soil than 
turnips, rape or rye; because it 
would gather the nitrogen from the 
air, and balance their soil ration 
quicker, that they have unbalanced 
by raising corn. 

I believe the nitrogen the western 
farmer has was given him with 
nature’s blanket, which I have so 
often talked about, and the farmer 
who watches this blanket and helps 
nature will have nature help him in 
return. 


I can take pure corn meal and 
kill little pigs with it. I can get a 
man’s fattening hogs in such a con- 








dition with pure corn meal that he 
will have to kill them to save their 
lives. 

I have taken nitrate of soda and 
gone into my oat field and kept 
every grain out of the oat head by 
unbalancing the ration. 

I was talking along the line of the 
blanket in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, a few winters ago, when a 
farmer got up and said he had 
covered one-half a field of grass with 
barnyard manure and the other half 
with pure clean straw. The straw- 
covered part was just as fertile when 
plowed and cropped as where he 
put the barnyard manure. | said, 
“Hold on, you are not telling all 
the story;” and when I got him into 
details he said they had threshed in 
the field and he hauled the .straw 
from the thresher in July and 
covered one half of the grass field, 
and the next winter he covered the 
other half of the field with barn- 
yard manure. I said “That will do.” 
The truth was he covered one half 
of his grass field with straw in July, 
and it was a blanket holding the 
moisture when he had the heat. It 
benefited the mechanical condition 
of the soil, disintegrated the soil, 
and unlocked some of that plant 
food that I talked about being lock- 
ed up a while ago, and equaled the 
plant food in barnyard manure put 
out in winter-time when there was 
no heat. 

People sometimes look at me when 
I say that the floods around Pitts- 
burgh and on the Ohio River are 
growing worse and more destructive 
every decade, because as the forests 
of western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio are removed, and the farmers 
work the vegetable matter and 
humus out of the soil, the water- 
holding power is gone. Put a forest 
over western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio, and the vegetable matter 
and humus back in the soil, and you 
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Bob Seeds talked the organic method to 
farmers all over the middle west—-without 
realizing it. 
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Organic Farmer Bob Seeds 


cannot have a flood at Pittsburgh, 
nor will you have low water. 

When I was at Clarinda, Iowa, 
driving out through the country, I 
noticed on one side of the road, that 
the corn was a much greener color 
than that on the other side. One 
field had been cropped in corn much 
oftener than the other, thus drawing 
on the store and taking out the nitro- 
gen of the soil, until the corn was 
getting to be a yellow color. In many 
places through Missouri, Nebraska, 
lowa and Illinois I noticed that the 
high places, or ridges, through the 
fields were beginning to produce 
yellow-looking corn, while at the 
base of this hill or ridge the corn 
was of a dark green color. The sea- 
son of 1907 was one of the wettest 
in many years. I crossed and re- 
crossed the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers many times, in attending 
Chautauquas, from June 15 to Sep- 
tember 12th, and I believe that as 
much decayed vegetable matter, 
humus and plant food went down 
those two rivers as the farmers in 
those sections used in raising their 
crops that year. This was not so be- 
fore the prairie was broken. The 
more the vegetable matter and 
humus is lost from the soil, the 
more the water runs off; and the 
more the water runs off, the more 
and the faster is takes the vegetable 
matter and humus. In other words, 
the poorer the soil gets, the faster 
it goes; hence, the high places in the 
fields show yellow-looking corn first. 

Listen to me. It is much easier to 
take care of it when you have it 
than to put it back after it is gone. 

Nature has her way of doing 
things, and they cannot be changed; 
and how can we expect to have 
nature help us when we are deter- 
mined to be against her all the time? 

When raising early potatoes for 
the early market when tops are 
green, we had to haul the tops off 
the patch. I hauled them on a poor 
knob in a grass field that was going 
to corn the next spring. Those tops 
laying there the balance of the sum- 
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Continued 


mer, as a blanket holding the mois- 
ture when we had the heat, released 
enough of that plant food that I 
talked about being locked up; so 
when we were husking the corn in 
the fall, I stopped the men and call- 
ed their attention to the length of 
the ears, the minute we struck the 
place where the tops had been put. 

In Pennsylvania in the last eight 
years, men in my audiences have put 
up all kinds of arguments and ques- 
tions against me on this subject. At 
Beyers, Chester County, winter of 
1904 and 1905, I stepped out on a 
platform to talk on the soil. Before 
I got started, a man asked me a 
question, and the audience kept 
firing questions at me for one hour 
and a quarter; then I sat down, 
without -saying one word of my 
lecture. 

At Selinsgrove, Snyder County, I 
had twenty-five or thirty men on my 
back at one time, and the chairman 
of the meeting offered any man a 
dollar who could corner me. I say 
this to show that I have fought out 
every inch of the ground on the plat- 
form and in the agricultural papers. 
They even went so far as to write 
to the largest agricultural institu- 
tions, and asked them to call me 
down for preaching a false doctrine. 

I am a vegetable-matter crank. If 
I were to go somewhere to preach 
the gospel in some church, I would 
get to talking vegetable matter be- 
fore they could take up a collection. 

You can dig a well and throw the 
soil from two hundred feet under 
the surface out to the air and frost, 
heat and moisture, and nature will 
cover it with some kind of vegetable 
matter. So it is not my particular 
way of making the soil fertile that 
I wish to impress upon you, but I 
want to point out that this is na- 
ture’s way; and, while you may find 
a much better plan and more valu- 
able plants than I have used, you 
cannot improve on nature’s way. 

Some old farmers in my township 
winked their off-eye and said I would 
sour the ground plowing down green 





stuff, and would get that old farm 
worse than ever. Some of those men 
have since been elected assessors in 
my township, and put twenty-five 
dollars additional valuation per acre 
on my farm. 


Improving the Soil from the 
Organic, or Animal Matter 
Standpoint 
My grandfather came from Ire- 
land years ago, married a man’s 
daughter, with whom he got one 
hundred and ten acres of woodland. 
He cleared the land, erected build- 
ings, and raised big crops because he 
could not help it. Some years after 
he got the farm, it did not produce 
crops as it did at first; and he began, 
as all the other farmers in my part 
of Pennsylvania did, to sow Nova 
Scotia plaster. Everywhere they 
threw a handful of the plaster the 
land yielded a larger growth, and 
I used to sit on the top rail of the 
old worn fence, with my arm around 
my grandfather’s neck,- while he 
would pick out a certain spot in the 
clover field, or row of corn in the 
corn field, where the boys failed to 
put Nova Scotia plaster. Soon many 
plaster mills were built on the 
streams of Pennsylvania, and hun- 
dreds of boat-and-car-loads of the 
plaster came up into the state. The 
day came when I carried the plaster 
bag on my shoulders and plastered 
the row of corn along the fence 
heavily, the next row a little lighter, 
and so on, until I would not put 
any on. This practice was continued, 
and the day came in Pennsylvania 
when you could not see where you 
put the plaster; and today the old 
plaster mills are known only on the 

pages of history. 

The farmers kept on cropping the 
land until it was not yielding so well 
as it had been, and they wanted to 
make it more productive. Therefore, 
they began down in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania to put up lime kilns and con- 
tinued to do so until they were as 
thick as flies around a sugar barrel 
on the fourth of July. They began 
to burn lime and to haul it out until 
the state was a great white sheet. 
Every place they threw a shovelful 
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of lime it made the earth richer and 
more productive; and in my section 
old men and their boys used to lean 
up against the old worn fence, and 
look over into the field where they 
had put on lime, and wonder what 
they would do with all the crops 
they were raising. Today the father 
is dead, and the boys are leaning 
up against the same old fence, look- 
ing over into the field, and wonder- 
ing what in thunder is the matter 
with the land; while the lime kilns 
are covered with moss and ivy, and 
birds are building their nests in 
them. In many places you could not 
get your board in exchange for 
spreading lime for them, and all be- 
cause they have neglected the vege- 
table matter necessary for the soil. 

What have they done? They have 
used the lime which is a key that 
unlocks the great store of plant food 
that is locked up in the soil, to make 
it available for plants. They have 
produced vegetation; have taken it 
away; and have not given back to 
the soil anything in return. You 
could not farm a field twenty years 
in succession with the use of lime 
alone. It is not the fault of the lime, 
but the fault of the man who did 
not take care of and handle rightly 
that which the lime gave him. 

The farmers kept on cropping the 
land, and, as it was not doing for 
them what it had done, they began 
down east again and so came up 
through the state, using commercial 
fertilizers until last year the farmers 
in the state of Pennsylvania went 
down into their pockets and brought 
up eight million dollars and put 
them in commercial fertilizers. What 
for? To have some place to put 
their money? Not much! They did 
it to make the soil do what it had 
done for their grandfathers for 
nothing, and all because the decayed 
vegetable matter and humus had 
been worked out of the soil. 

We do not look at things as they 
do in some of the old countries. 
Think of about eighty-three dollars 
worth of plant food running out of 
most of the barnyards of this coun- 
try in one year, and barnyard ma- 
nure losing sixty per cent of its plant 


food value in one hundred and four 
days, by lying out in the open barn- 
yard! 

I watched this go on, and the 
colored water run across the public 
road into the Juniata River, until 
I could stand it no longer; so I cover- 
ed the barnyard and puddled the 
bottom with yellow clay, both barn- 
yard and stables, in order to hold 
this liquid manure. 


The Way to Handle 


Barnyard Manure 


It is much easier to do work in 
a book, or when talking before an 
audience than out on the farm. If 
I could have my own way and do 
it, I would keep the stable manure 
under cover—keep it from heating; 
and then in the spring, when the 
grass in my mowing field was three 
or four inches high, I would haul 
the manure all out in one day, and 
spread it evenly over the grass field. 

That night I would lie in bed and 
have a thunder shower come up and 
leach the fertility, or plant food, out 
of the manure down among the 
roots of the grass that were alive and 
active, ready to take up this plant 
food. I would feel so much better 
than if it were put on bare ground, 
or plowed under. 

Think of my grandfather leaving 
the manure in the open barnyard, to 
lose the sixty per cent of its plant 
food value, and then, when the spring 
work was done, hauling the remain- 
ing forty per cent out on the corn- 
stalk field (fallow field), pulling it 
off the wagon with that old, ugly, 
crooked-handled dung-hook that 
hung in the barn — that robber that 
caused more mortgages to be put on 
farms than any other implement of 
its size in the world. 

There the manure would lie in 
piles until they went in to plow the 
field. After opening the land _ be- 





tween the rows of manure piles, they 
would spread the manure, while the 
horses were resting, by throwing it 
around in chunks the size of my 
head, and plowing it down to the 
bottom of the furrow. So the forty 
per cent was doing no good, and did 
not produce a blade of anything 
until something was sown in the 
field and the roots got down to the 
manure. 

There are some people doing this 
today. Stable manure is never better 
or more valuable than the day it is 
made; but, as we cannot always get 
on the fields, I covered my barnyard. 

I want the stable manure on the 
grass because it is a nitrogenous food, 
and produces stalks, stems and 
leaves; and stalks, stems and leaves 
are hay and vegetable matter. When 
you plow down stable manure you 
wait a long time for it to put any- 
thing back in the barn. When I put it 
on the grass in winter and early 
spring, I put hay in the barn in June 
and July that is produced by it. 
When the growing weather comes, 
it is not long until you can see the 
effects of the manure on the grass. 

One ton of manure on the grass is 
equal to two tons plowed down. 

Then after the plant food is leach- 
ed out of the manure down about 
the roots of the grass, you have the 
organic matter left on the surface 
as a blanket to hold the moisture 
when you have the heat. Nature, 
with these two to disintegrate the 
soil, benefits its mechanical condi- 
tion, and releases and makes avail- 
able the locked-up plant food that 
the plant cannot otherwise get. The 
man does not live who can get this 
locked-up plant food in any other 
way but nature’s way; and, when he 
does get it, it is nearer a balanced 
ration for the plant than any living 
man can put in a commercial ferti- 
lizer sack. Plants need this balanced 
ration just as much as do the cow, 
pig or chicken. 

Is that all? No, indeed. When the 
farmer holds the moisture in the 
soil, when he has the heat, the same 
as nature does, the little earthworms, 
or fishworms, the farmer’s best friend, 
come up to the surface and work 
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there; and when you see the little 
earth castings laying around, caused 
by these little creatures, you know 
that they are working for the farmer, 
disintegrating the soil, and releasing, 
unlocking, and making available 
some of that locked-up plant food 
that I have been speaking about. If 
you cannot hold the moisture when 
you have the heat, the worms will 
not come to the surface to work 
for you. 

Last week in Montour County, 
Pa., a man in the meeting got up 
and said that when he began to ma- 
nure his cornfield (for the next 
spring) in the months of August, 
September, October, November and 
on through the winter and up to the 
time he began to plow the field in 
the spring, he had noticed that the 
part of the field manured first was 
more fertile and better than the part 
manured later. In other words, the 





longer the manure lay on the field, 
the better and richer it was. These 
little testimonials come up every 
now and then to back up my idea. 
If he had mowed the field and held 
it over to the next year, it would 
have been better still. 


In a Nutshell 


It’s sometimes interesting to boil 
down anything we read on agri- 
culture and review the essence of it. 
Here is the essence of Bob Seeds’ 
organic farming: 

1. Many years prior to Faulkner, 
he spoke of the inexhaustible plant 
food in the soil and told how to 
release this by means of decaying 
vegetation. 

2. Told how to obtain nitrogen 
from air with legumes. 

3. Used deep-rooted cover crops 
to tap plant food in subsoil. 

4. Urged spreading of manure as 


soon as made, or use of covered pit 
for storage. 

5. Saved both solid and liquid 
manure. 

6. Practiced rotation of crops. 

7. Said it is not possible to put a 
balanced plant ration in a fertilizer 
sack and that a farmer should never 
let his soil get into such poor condi- 
tion that he had to rely on commer- 
cial fertilizers to make any kind of 
a crop. 

8. If all farms were organic there 
could be no floods because the hu- 
mus would take up rain and release 
it slowly. 

9. High organic content of soil 
makes it possible to work in wetter 
weather and drier weather, earlier 
in spring and later in fall. 

10. Worms are the farmer’s best 
friend; they disintegrate the soil, 
release plant food and make it avail- 
able. 





Climate and Cattle 


T CATTLE could be made to 
produce beef and milk in warm 
climates at something like the level 
attained in temperate climates, a 
great gained 
against under-nourishment. To this 
end, many tropical countries have 


advance would be 


tried to improve their stock by im- 
porting productive animals from 
temperate zones, either for pure or 
cross breeding; but only brief in- 
creases in production are achieved 
before the imported stock and their 
cross-bred progeny show deteriora- 
tion. One authority suggested that 
the most useful thing to do would 
be to isolate studs of milking strains 
of tropical zebu cattle under Euro- 
pean control in a country where the 
herds could be expanded free from 
disease and made available to coun- 
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tries that needed them; but J. D. 
Findlay and his colleagues at the 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute, 
while commending this proposal, 
think that the fundamental question 
of temperature regulation in cattle 
should also be studied. As a first 
step to such a study Findlay has now 
reviewed existing knowledge. 

In hot climates, he says, tropical 
cattle can graze longer than those 
imported from temperate climates, 
and simple field tests show that their 
body-temperatures are less influenced 
by high air-temperatures and hu- 
midities. Their respiration-rates are 
also less liable to increase, and by 
this criterion woolly coated animals 
are less able to tolerate heat than 
those with glossy coats. Contrary to 
what is found in man, the pulse-rate 


of cattle is increased by heat only as 
a prelude to complete breakdown 
under extreme conditions. The 
skins of tropical cattle often allow 
considerable water loss by diffusion, 
but it is still uncertain whether they 
are capable of active sweating. These 
and many other points of animal 
physiology require further investi- 
gation by the refined methods com- 
monly used in human physiology. 
Much of our information about 
climatic effects on farm animals has 
been gained by simple methods, and 
though some of these are admirable 
for their purpose others are crude 
and inaccurate. For their own in- 
vestigations the Hannah _ Institute 
staff built a psychrometric room, 
suitable for the study of one cow at 
a time, in which the temperature, 
humidity, and air movement may be 
varied independently and kept al- 
most constant at any given level. 
This room and its adjacent observa- 
tion chamber are equipped with the 
modern apparatus needed for ac- 
curate and continuous recordings of 
the environment and the cow’s re- 
actions. 


—From The Lancet 
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Customized Blueberries 


Insects are no problem in 


this organic patch. 


By JEANNE PONTIUS RINDGE 


este beagey long have 
offered clothing to fit the size 


of the purchaser. It has taken the J. 
Boreaus, of Batavia, N. Y., to offer 
blueberry picking to fit the height of 
the picker. What is more, the blue- 
berries are disease-free and naturally 
grown. 

In the forty acre blueberry patch, 
there are not only “little, low” bush- 
es, “medium size” bushes and “great 
big” bushes, like the three bears 
(some up to 12 feet high), but also 
great big berries, medium size ber- 
ries, and little berries— nine vari- 
eties in all. The big ones, really 
huckleberries, are almost black in 
color and the size of large currants. 

The Boreau blueberry patch is one 
of those natural phenomena which 
delight not only the palate, but also 
the soul of the blueberry picker. For 
there is something about picking 
blueberries — a sort of reverence per- 
haps — more pronounced than with 
other varieties of fruit gathering. 

Imagine the joy, therefore, of acre 
after acre of blue-hung bushes, ad- 
justed to your individual height so 
that — with a tin can tied to your 
middle — you can pick with both 
hands, by the handful, and as rapidly 
as your coordination will permit. 
The Boreau’s charge a_ reasonable 
sum for the privilege of picking 
berries yourself, or they can be pur- 
chased already picked. 

Forty years ago, this acreage was 
so much “useless,” peaty muck sur- 
rounded by forested swamp. It was a 


(Continued on page 52) 


Meet Mrs. Julius Boreau, whose organic 40 acre plot of blueberries produced over 8000 
quarts in the 1950 season. ~ 
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Grasses of 





he Western Gulf States , 


Don’t skip this article if you live in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, or Texas. 


By W. M. NIXON 


Western Gulf Station 


Soil Conservation Service 


NNUAL, biennial and peren- 

nial legumes are used exten- 
sively as cover and soil improving 
crops in the soil conservation pro- 
gram throughout the Western Gulf 
Region of the Soil Conservation 
Service. This region includes all of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
Louisiana. Practically all the land 
area in these states is organized into 
Soil Conservation Districts. 

The legumes most commonly used 
are hairy vetch, sweet clover, alfalfa, 
crimson clover, sericea lespedeza, 
kudzu, austrian pea, singletary pea, 
annual lespedezas, cowpeas, crota- 
laria, guar, 
velvetbean and alyce clover. 


mungbean, soybean, 

Hairy vetch, austrian pea, single- 
tary pea and alfalfa are planted in 
the fall. Sweet clover is also fall 
planted in Central and South Texas 
and in Louisiana. In the northern 
part of the region sweet clover is 
planted in the spring. The other 
legumes mentioned are planted in 
the spring or early summer. Legumes 
do best when planted on a clean firm 
seedbed. All legume seed should be 
inoculated with the proper inocu- 
lant before planting. 

Most of the legumes used for 
erosion control and for soil improve- 
ment provide good grazing and pro- 
duce good hay crops. They are also 
good seed producers and provide a 
profitable cash return when harvest- 
ed for seed. 

In the eastern part of the region 
the legumes are usually turned com- 
pletely into the soil and followed by 
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crops such as cotton or corn. In the 
western part of the region the prac- 
tice is to mulch the legume residue 
into the soil with a disk or stalk cut- 
ter prior to the planting of such 
crops as grain sorghum, wheat and 
cotton. © 

In the past ten years great pro- 
gress has been made in the produc- 
tion of legume seed in this region, 
which has resulted in their more ex- 
tensive use in conservation cropping 
systems. 

A rotation of cotton, wheat and 
biennial sweet clover, as compared 
to continuous cotton, over 18 years 
at the Red Plains Conservation Ex- 
periment Station at Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, reduced soil losses 76 per cent 
and water losses 33 per cent. In the 
same rotation the yield of cotton was 
increased 141 pounds of seed cotton 
an acre. 

At the Blackland Experiment Sta- 
tion, Temple, Texas, a corn plot on 
four per cent slope lost 8.5 inches of 
water and 20.4 tons of soil an acre 
in 1946. This same plot, cropped to 
corn again in 1947, lost 4 inches of 
water and 11.7 tons of soil an acre. 
A nearby plot in oats during 1946 
lost half an inch of water and half a 
ton of soil an acre. The plot, when 
cropped to cotton in 1947, lost 3.3 
inches of water and 16.2 tons of soil 
an acre. Another plot cropped to 
sweet clover in 1946 lost half an inch 
of water and .3 of a ton of soil an 
acre. This plot, cropped to cotton 
in 1947, lost only 2.3 inches of water 
and 3.3 tons of soil an acre. 


While the erosion-resistant crops 
of sweet clover and oats were actual- 
ly growing on the land there was 
little difference in soil and water 
loss from each plot. The big differ- 
ence occurred the year following the 
erosion-resistant crop. These results 
show clearly the value of deep-root- 
ed legumes for soil and water con- 
servation. 

The value of legumes in provid- 
ing organic matter and nitrogen and 
increasing crop yields is well known. 
At the Blackland Experiment Sta- 
tion, Temple, Texas, corn yield in 
a two-year rotation with Hubam 
sweet clover was increased 35 to 40 
per cent over that of continuous 
corn. Cotton yield in two-year ro- 
tations with this deep-rooted legume 
was increased 50 to 100 per cent over 
that of continuous cotton. 

Field studies on the gray soils be- 
tween the Blackland Prairie and 
Forested Coastal Plains of Texas 
reveal reasons for yield increases 
where legumes are used in the crop- 
ping system. These soils have very 
tight subsoils and poor soil moisture 
relations. 

Where cotton has been grown con- 
tinuously 40 years or longer, the 
yield is about 100 pounds of lint an 
acre. Legumes in the cropping sys- 
tem two or three years usually in- 
crease yield to three-fold. The 
studies disclose that the structure 
and physical characteristics of the 
soil have been so improved by the 
legumes that water is taken in more 
than twice as fast and that the 
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amount of water stored or held per 
inch of soil is increased by 40 per 
cent. The extra one-tenth inch of 
water held in each inch of soil, even 
if in only the surface six inches, sup- 
plies the necessary moisture to trans- 
late the added nitrogen and other 
available fertility into increased 
crop yields. 

Of the perennial legumes adapted 
for use in conservation cropping sys- 
tems on upland soils in areas of the 
Western Gulf region receiving as 
much as 40 inches of rain annually, 
lespedeza and kudzu are the best. 

These two legumes afford excel- 
lent erosion control and provide an 
abundant mulch. Their extensive 
root systems improve soil tilth and 
add large amounts of organic matter 
and nitrogen. They are also both 
good hay and grazing crops. 

Farmers have increased corn and 
cotton yields several fold by using 
sericea or kudzu. 

Alfalfa is another good perennial 
legume which, on adapted soils, fits 
well in a conservation cropping sys- 
tem on irrigated and dry land. 

One of the most promising uses of 
soil-improving crops is found in the 
rice-pasture rotation developed by 
Dr. W. B. Sturgis and R. K. Walker 
of the Louisiana Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station. This rotation which 
usually consists of two years of rice 
and three years of pasture (white 
clover and Dallis grass, Kobe les- 
pedeza and oats) is a great improve- 
ment over the rice-idle land rotation. 
In addition to producing beef while 
the land is in pasture, this system 
has increased the yield of rice more 
than 11 barrels an acre on land 
following improved pasture, without 
using fertilizer on the rice. 

The original cropping system of 
the Bertinot-Dugal farm near Ope- 
lousas, La., in the Grand Coteau 
Ridge Soil Conservation District, 
was to grow rice one year and allow 
the land to lie idle one year. The 
rice production was eight and one- 
half to twelve barrels an acre. Now 
the cropping system is to grow white 
Dutch clover two years and rice one 


year. (Barnyard grass, Bermuda 


grass and carpet grass volunteer in 
the clover). Rice production follow- 
ing the two years of improved pas- 
ture averaged 17 barrels an acre. 
One cut of 30 acres averaged 23 
barrels an acre. 

The farm originally carried 60 
mature cows, with an average of 50 
per cent calf crop. The calves were 
weak, unhealthy and many died. 
The cows were always poor in win- 
ter, requiring considerable feed to 
keep them alive. 


The farm now carries 120 cows, 
with a 90 per cent calf crop. These 
calves are strong and healthy. The 
cows keep fat all year with very 
small amounts of feed. In addition, 
several thousand dollars worth of 
clover seed has been harvested. 

Adolph Daigle, a cooperator of 
the Acadia Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, harvested more than 20 barrels 
of rice an acre on his farm near 
Church Point, Louisiana. This yield 
was produced by 60 acres planted to 
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This close-up view of blue lupine shows the root nodules that are important in making 
nitrogen available to the plant. 
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Western Gulf Grasses 


rice after the land had been in im- 
proved pasture. Previous yield from 
the same acreage was 12 barrels an 
acre. 

Four years ago Mr. Daigle estab- 
lished white clover pasture on part 
of this acreage, and lespedeza pas- 
ture on the rest of it. A seed bed was 
prepared carefully before clover was 
planted. The pastures furnished ex- 
cellent grazing. 

Pastures were disked and harrow- 
ed twice in December 1947, to turn 
the clover and grass under so that 
decomposition could take place be- 
fore the land was prepared for the 
rice crop in the spring. 

Tom Parker, a cooperator with 
the Davy Crockett-Trinity County 
Soil Conservation District in East 
Texas, seeded 35 acres to Singletary 
peas in the fall of 1945. He harvest- 
ed some seed in the spring of 1947, 
and used some of the acreage as 
green manure. The peas yielded an 
estimated 10 tons of green manure 
an acre. After the seed harvest, he 
planted corn and peanuts on June 





Continued 


16. Rain fell on June 19, but there 
was no more rain until September 
16. 

The corn made about 35 bushels 
an acre, a yield comparing favorably 
with that of the best spring-planted 
corn in the district. Most of the pea- 
nuts were hogged off, but three acres 
harvested for seed yielded 99 bushels 
an acre. Since the summer was one 
of the driest on record, Mr. Parker 
attributed much of the success of the 
late-planted crops to increased water- 
holding capacity of the soil brought 
about by disking and incorporating 
the Singletary peas in the topsoil to 
form a mulch. At all times during 
the summer, the soil in this field was 
moist and free from crusting or bak- 
ing. As a result of Mr. Parker’s ex- 
perience, Singletary peas are now 
being used extensively in the dis- 
trict. 


Singletary pea plantings have 


been successful in the Western Gulf 
region as far west as the 35-inch 
rainfall belt. Where adapted, this 
crop appears to be one of our best 


Disking soil-improving vetch and rye in a 60 acre Texas peach orchard. Mulched into 
the surface, the crop residue protects the soil against erosion, adds organic matter and 
makes the soil more absorbent so that it can take in and absorb more rain. Clipping 
tests showed that the crop produced slightly more than 10 tons of green matter an acre. 
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legumes for controlling erosion and 
improving the soil. 

Orvis West, Hinton, Oklahoma, 
in the North Caddo Soil Conserva- 
tion District, doubled the yield of 
his grain sorghum by using biennial 
sweet clover to condition the soil. 

Jack Walbaum, Calumet, Okla- 
homa, in the Central North Cana- 
dian Soil Conservation District, in- 
creased his wheat five bushels an 
acre and oats ten bushels an acre 
with biennial sweet clover. 

The nitrogen and organic matter 
added to the soil by Hubam sweet- 
clover produce dramatic results on 
succeeding crops. 

Cotton yields on Alfred Ballman’s 
farm near Riesel, Texas, rose from 
135 to 240 pounds of lint an acre; 
corn yields increased to 34 bushels 
from former yields of 22 bushels an 
acre. 

On irrigated land in the western 
part of Texas and Oklahoma, a 
cropping system-of alfalfa or grass 
and legume pasture for four or five 
years in rotation with row crops 
such as cotton or grain sorghum is 
being used to maintain and increase 
soil productivity. 

Cooperating with the El Paso- 
Hudspeth Soil Conservation District 
in west Texas, R. F. Cook rotates 
three to four years of alfalfa with 
two or three years of cotton. He gets 
one ond one-half to two bales of cot- 
ton and about six tons of alfalfa an 
acre. Some of the land in this irri- 
gated valley has been in cultivation 
for more than 250 years and the fer- 
tility is still at a high level today as 
a result of alfalfa and cotton rota- 
tions. 

On the rich Mississippi River al- 
luvial soils at the Northeast Louisi- 
ana Experiment Station a six-year 
average production of cotton alone 
was 1,157 pounds of seed cotton an 
acre. The average for the same 
period where vetch was used as 
a soil-improving crop was 2,188 
pounds. 

H. F. Sisk, a Marianna, Arkansas, 
farmer in the South Crowley Ridge 
Soil Conservation District, got half 
a bale of cotton and 25 bushels of 
corn an acre when he moved to the 
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place 21 years ago. By following a 
rotation of cotton, winter legume, 
corn and soybeans, and Kobe lespe- 
deza, he has increased the yield to 
more than a bale of cotton and 50 
to 60 bushels of corn an acre. 

A new crop rotation on sugar cane 
land, worked out for plantations in 
the St. Mary Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict in south Louisiana by Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians, allows 


the land to be in sugar cane half the 
time, whereas it has been customary 
to plant the land to cane three- 
fourths of the time. For example, 
during a twelve-year cycle, the land 
will be in cane six years, one year in 
soybeans, one in alyce clover, one in 
corn and soybeans, and three years 
in white clover and Dallis grass. 
Farmer experience with sugar cane 
production following a period of 


three or more years of clover and 
grass indicates an increase of as much 
as ten tons of cane an acre. Increased 
cane production, together with leg- 
ume seed harvest, plus beef produc- 
tion from pasture and soil-improving 
crops, coupled with the elimination 
of cost of seeding, tilling and harvest- 
ing a quarter of the land to cane each 
year, should increase the cane pro- 
ducer’s income materially. 





How and When to Seed 
Cover Crops for the 
Western Gulf States 


seeding vary 


M: THODS of 
within different parts of the 
region Most common methods of 
seeding are with a grain drill, broad- 
casting and row planting. Normal 
seeding rates per acre, seeding depths 
and time of planting are: 

Hairy vetch—September 15 to 
November 15; 20 pounds broadcast, 
15 pounds planted with grain drill, 





10 to 15 pounds drilled with small 
grain, 8 pounds regular width rows; 
plant 214 inches deep. 

Sweet clover — (Hubam, Melilo- 
tus indica, Madrid or other biennials 
— September 15 to November 15 or 
February 15 to April 15; 15 pounds 
broadcast or with grain drill, 10 
pounds drilled with small grain, 5 
pounds regular width rows; plant 
l4-inch deep or less on firm seedbed. 

Austrian Winter and Singletary 
peas — September 15 to November 
15; 40 pounds broadcast, 30 pounds 
planted with grain drill, 15 pounds 


regular width rows; plant 214 inches 
deep. 

Crimson clover — September 15 
to November 15; 20 pounds broad- 
cast, 15 pounds planted with grain 
drill, 12 pounds planted with small 
grain; plant 14-inch to one inch 
deep. 

Alfalfa — September 1 to Novem- 
ber 1; 15 to 25 pounds drilled; plant 
Y-inch to 34-inch deep. 

Alyce clover — May | to July 1; 
15 to 20 pounds broadcast, 10 to 15 
pounds drilled; plant one inch deep. 

(Continued on page 6%) 
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Each of these bundles contains ten plants picked at random on a sandy-land farm near Rising Star, Texas. Only treatment of the soil 

differed between bundles. The field growing the peanuts on the extreme left has been fallowed occasionally during the last 35 years. 

The grass and weeds that came up in the idle years were plowed under. During the last three years the field was green manured 
with hairy vetch and rye. The field producing the peanuts shown at the right was never green manured. 
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-What Plants Eat , 


Working like complex machines to produce 
food, crop plants need refueling 
and careful maintenance. 


By WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph.D. 


E ACH year I grow about 30 acres 

of corn on my farm near 
Lewisburg, Pa. Until two years ago 
the plants seemed to grow normally, 
but the ears did not grow to normal 
size. The harvested crop was disap- 
pointing in that too many of the ears 
were nubbins. 

A careful study of the young plants 
indicated that they were hungry for 
phosphorus. They tended to be 
spindling with dark green leaves 
which later assumed a purplish tinge. 
To correct this condition, pulverized 
phosphate rock was applied at the 
rate of half a ton per acre. 

The results were amazing. The 
phosphate rock was added to one ten 
acre field, while no phosphate rock 
was added to the other 20 acres. The 
ears from the phosphate-rocked field 
were uniformly well developed and 
large, while those from the fields 
which had not been treated were as 
before, poorly developed, slow to ma- 
ture and mostly nubbins like those 
ears shown in the photograph. 

Such quick results were surprising 
because I had been led to believe 
that the phosphorus thus applied 
would not be immediately available 
to corn plants. Of course, soil con- 
ditions are important and evidently, 
in my case, were favorable for mak- 
ing the phosphoric acid in the phos- 
phate rock available at once. 


Planned Fertilizer Practice 


The story of my corn crop shows 
how important it is that a farmer 
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learn to know his crop plants inti- 
mately and how necessary it is that 
he know what nutrients they take 
from the soil. A crop plant is, after 
all, a machine for building up foods 
for farm animals and for man. 

Just as there are different kinds of 
machines for doing the same work, 
there are different varieties of plant 
life which produce much the same 
product, although one group may be 
much more efficient than another. It 
is important, therefore, that the 
farmer select for planting the va- 
riety of corn, of wheat, of oats and 
every other farm crop which will 
give him the greatest returns on his 
particular soil and in the region in 
which his farm is located. 

The point that I want to make 
here is that the farmer must select a 
plant type, of corn for instance, with 
the same care that he selects a piece 
of farm machinery. 


The Raw Materials 


Each crop plant may be regarded 
as a separate factory. The power 
plant which supplies the energy is 
the sun. A crop plant may, therefore, 
be called a sun machine or solar 
machine. Like any factory, a crop 
plant must have certain raw materi- 
als. These materials consist of carbon 
dioxide, which is taken from the 
atmosphere by leaves, water which 
is taken from the soil by roots, and 
mineral salts which also are taken 
from the soil by roots. 


The Essential Plant Nutrient 
Elements 

Until a relatively short while ago 
it was believed that crop plants re- 
quired only the following nutrient 
elements: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
phosphorus, potassium, nitrogen, 
sulphur, calcium, iron, and magnes- 
ium. It is upon this belief that the 
present fertilizer industries are based. 

But with the aid of improved tech- 
niques, it has been found that other 
chemical elements are absolutely es- 
sential to the normal growth and de- 
velopment of crop plants. Among the 
more recently discovered essential 
elements are copper, boron, mangan- 
ese and zinc, which are required in 
such small amounts that they are 
commonly called trace elements. In 
addition to the elements already 
mentioned, which are needed by all 
plants, certain others like sodium, 
chlorine, silicon, and iodine, are 
needed by some but not necessarily 
by all. A supply of these elements in 
forms available for plant use be- 
comes, therefore, a very important 
consideration. 

For convenience, the essential ele- 
ments may be grouped into seven 
major elements: carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, phosphorus, potassium, ni- 
trogen, and calcium; three minor ele- 
ments: sulphur, iron, and magnes- 
ium; and an indefinite number of 
trace elements. 


The Major Plant Nutrient 
Elements 
Although plants are made up 
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largely (95 per cent) of carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, some of the 
elements which occur only in rela- 
tively small amounts are just as es- 
sential to their growth and develop- 
ment as those which compose the 
greater part of the plant tissue. 

In the case of boron, for instance, 
only a few parts per million are re- 
quired for normal growth and de- 
velopment of crop plants. But if this 
trace is not present in the soil such 
“diseases” develop as heart rot of 
sugar beet and mangold, canker and 
internal black spot of garden beet, 
brown heart of turnip, browning of 
cauliflower, cracked stem of celery, 
top sickness of 


tobacco, internal 





Poorly formed ears of corn often result from a poor balance of major or 
nutrients. Phosphate rock and other rock fertilizers can correct these 


cork of apples, and brown-spotting 
of apricots. 

To prevent such deficiency dis- 
eases, fertilizers include the 
minor elements in addition to the 
usual N. P. and K trio. Ground rock 
fertilizers have these minor elements, 


must 


but most chemical fertilizers do not. 

The demands of the major plant 
nutrients made upon the soil by the 
more common crops are indicated in 
this table. 

Before discussing the fertilizer 
practice that should be adopted in 
replacing these nutrients, we can 
profitably give consideration to the 
time in the life of the plant when 
the demands are actually made. 


Number of Pounds of Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric Acid, and Potash 
Withdrawn Per Acre by an 

Average Crop. 


Name of Crop 


Barley 
Buckwheat 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Cattle turnips 
Carrots 
Clover, green 
Clover, scarlet 
Cow pea 
Corn 

Corn fodder 
Cotton 


Cucumbers 
Esparsette 
Hops 

Hemp 
Lettuce 
Lucern 
Lupine, green 


Lupine, yellow 


Meadow hay 
Oats 
Onions 

Peas 

Poppy 
Potatoes 
Rape 

Rice 

Rye 
Seradella 


N* 


78 

63 
213 
202 
187 
166 
171 

95 
254 
146 
122 


110 


142 
239 


200 


1] 
289 
219 

80 
166 

89 

96 
153 

87 
119 
154 

39 

87 
128 


Pp* 


35 
40 


125 


K* 
62 
17 

514 

265 

426 

190 

154 
57 

169 

174 

236 
35 


minor plant 


deficiencies. 
94 193 
36 103 
54 127 
34 54 
17 72 
65 18] 
46 63 
37 155 
53 201 
35 96 
49 96 
39 69 
30 87 
55 192 
79 124 
24 45 
44 76 
57 196 


Soja bean 297 62 87 
Sugar cane 518 37 107 
Sorghum 446 90 561 
Sugar beet 95 44 200 
Tobacco 127 $2 148 
Vetch 149 35 113 
Wheat 111 45 58 


*(N), Nitrogen; (P), Phosphoric Acid; 
(K), Potash 


When Soil Nutrients are Used 


The early activities in the growth 
process of crop plants are concern- 
ed primarily with photosynthesis, 
i.e. the building up of carbohydrates 
(sugars, starches, celluloses, etc.) 
from water and carbon dioxide, a 
process in which minerals from the 
soil are not used. In the tomato, for 
example, only three per cent of the 
nutrients taken from the soil are 
used during the first month after the 
plants are set out in the field. During 
the second month 27 per cent of the 
nutrients are used, while the remain- 
ing 70 per cent of the soil nutrients 
are absorbed after the plants have 
been in the field 60 days. A ten-ton- 
per-acre crop of tomatoes removes 
from each acre of soil about 100 
pounds of nitrogen, 35 pounds of 
phosphoric acid, and 200 pounds of 
potash. See drawing on page 45. 

Similar results have been found in 
the carrot with respect to the absorp- 
tion of potash from the soil. Al- 
though the carrot is a heavy user of 
potash, it takes only four per cent of 
its needs from the soil during the 
first 70 days of its growth cycle. Dur- 
ing the following 30 days, it takes 
from the soil 27 per ceni of its potash 
requirements, while during the last 
month of its growth it takes from the 
soil 69 per cent of the potash it uses 
to complete its growth. See drawing 
on page 44. 

The use of minerals taken from 
the soil by tomato and carrot is 
doubtless typical of most other crop 
plants. It should be noted in parti- 
cular that in the early stages of 
growth, only a small per cent of the 
mineral requirements are taken from 
the soil. It is only after 60 to 100 
days that the crop plants begin feed- 
ing heavily on the soil nutrients. 
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What Plants Eat 


This is easy to understand, as a plant 
must first build up carbohydrates by 
photosynthesis before it can use the 
minerals. The utilization of minerals 
in building proteins and other com- 
plex organic compounds in the plant 
body is referred to as biosynthesis. 






NEXT 30 DAYS 


5% FIRST 30 DAYS 


Relative rate of absorption of plant food 
by garden peas. 


EXT 30 DAYS 


27% Kz0{ NEXT 30 DAYS 


4% KO FIRST 70 DAYS 


Relative rate of absorption of potash by 
carrots. 
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This delay in the use of soil nutri- 
ents by plants is one very logical ob- 
jection to the application of highly 
soluble fertilizers to supply the neces- 
sary nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas- 
sium. By the time the crop plants 
actually need these nutrient ele- 
ments, a large part of them may have 
been leached out of the soil in the 
drainage water. Such waste can be 
prevented by supplying the phos- 
phoric acid in the form of finely pul- 
verized phosphate rock and the pot- 
ash as finely ground granite dust or 
greensand or glauconite. The soil 
acids, including those given off by 
the roots of the growing crop plants, 
will convert these pulverized rock 
particles into salts which can be used 
by the crop plants. By the time the 
crop plants are ready for the phos- 
phoric acid and potash, a sufficient 
amount to meet their needs will 
have been made available to the 
roots of the crop plants. Since the 
pulverized rocks are insoluble in 
water they cannot be leached out of 
the soil and carried away in the 
drainage water. 

Leaching can be reduced to a min- 
imum by increasing the organic mat- 
ter in the soil. Humus has the capaci- 
ty of holding large amounts of water 
in the soil and making it available 
to crop plants when other conditions 
for growth are most favorable dur- 
ing the middle and end of the grow- 
ing season. Humus also combines 
and holds in reserve the soil nutri- 
ents. 


Planned Fertilizer Practice 


A farmer must give particular at- 
tention to his soils in relation to 
crop production. In growing toma- 
toes, for instance, the farmer should 
first determine the size of the crop 
that is necessary to make the under- 
taking profitable. Let us assume that 
a yield of 10 tons per acre would be 
satisfactory. To grow such a crop, 
the tomato plants would take from 
each acre 100 pounds of nitrogen, 35 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 200 
pounds of potash. 





It is apparent that especial atten- 
tion must be given to organic matter 
and potash. The organic matter 
should be added in the fall so that it 
will be well composted by the time 
the tomato plants are set out. Also 
the soil should be given a heavy ap- 
plication of a natural potash rock, 
such as granite dust or greensand. 
From two to four tons per acre 
should be sufficient to meet the pot- 
ash needs of crop plants for from 
five to ten years. 

In addition to supplying the neces- 
sary potash, the pulverized rocks also 
contain the exceedingly important 
trace elements as well as some of the 
minor elements. The farmer must 
be observant. He must examine his 
growing plants critically throughout 
the growing season. He must pay at- 
tention to size and color of the 
plants, type of growth, susceptibility 
to diseases and insects, time of ma- 
turity, color and size of fruits, and 
texture and flavor of the fruits. 


Symptoms of soil deficiencies 


Retarded growth with lack of 
green color in the stems and leaves 
indicates a nitrogen deficiency. Other 
symptoms of this deficiency are poor 
root-top balance, yellowing buds 
which are shed without opening, 
small pale-yellow unripe fruits, and 
small, intensely-colored ripe fruits. 
These conditions add up to poor 
yield. 

Potassium deficiency is revealed by 
slow growth, leaves crinkled when 
young and grayish green with yellow 
margins when fully expanded. The 
yellowing extends over the entire 
leaf, causing bronzing of the tissue, 
followed by the development of 
large, light-colored spots between the 
larger veins. The leaves finally turn 
brown and die. Potash deficiency is 
also reflected in the fruit which is 
abnormal in shape, poor in texture, 
and inferior in quality. 

Phosphorus deficiency is shown by 
the reddish-purple color of the leaves, 
especially on the under-surface. The 
stems are slender and fibrous and the 
leaves are small. The fruits are late 
in setting and remain small. 
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Tomato plants express characteris- 
tic symptoms also for deficiencies in 
calcium, sulphur, magnesium, boron, 
iron, manganese, and zinc. These 
deficiencies need not be discussed 
here because they are nothing to 
worry about, provided the soil has 
been properly prepared with liberal 
amounts of organic matter and the 
pulverized rocks which contain all 
the soil nutrients except nitrogen. 

What has been said about the to- 
mato is equally true of all other 
crop plants. The tomato has been 
used in this discussion because it has 
been studied more extensively than 
almost any other crop plant. 


Keep Your Crop Plants Running 
like Machines 


Plants are machines but they are 
much more complex than any man- 
made machine. It is just as import- 
ant, however, to keep them in good 
running order as it is to keep farm 
motors running. Very little can be 
done about weather conditions, but 
much can be done to keep the plants 
in good running order by properly 
conditioning the soil. Since 95 per 
cent of a plant’s bulk comes from 
carbon dioxide and water, it is highly 
important to conserve water in every 
way possible — contour stripping and 
plowing, and maintaining a suffi- 


FIRST 
MONTH 


cient amount of organic matter in 
the soil. 

Crop plants can make only limited 
growth without soil nutrients. It is 
not practical for a farmer to detect 
deficiencies of individual essential 
elements and add them much as he 
might replace a bolt in a tractor. It 
is far simpler for him to make sure 
that all the essential elements are 


SECOND 
MONTH 


present in sufficient amounts at all 
times. This assurance can be had by 
returning to the soil always a little 
more organic matter than is taken 
from it, and by regularly remineral- 
izing the soil by applying finely pul- 
verized rocks containing all the 
major, minor, and trace elements 
which do not occur in the organic 
materials returned to the soil. 











RE MAINING 
MONTHS 


Rate at which tomatoes absorb plant food from the soil after being transplanted. 





Avoid Fall Plowing and 


Cut Soil Erosion Losses 


Your losses from soil erosion 
should be much smaller this winter 
if you leave your land unplowed un- 
til spring. Fall plowing is especially 
bad on heavy, flat, depressional soils 
that stay wet in the spring. 

The worst thing about fall plow- 
ing is that it exposes the soil for so 
long. The result is likely to be heavy 
loss from erosion. A_ surprising 
amount of erosion occurs on almost 
level land too. 

Illinois soil experts measured losses 
of good corn-belt soil with a four per 


cent slope when all trash was re- 
moved from corn stubble land. They 
applied one and three-fourths inches 
of rain artificially each hour. 

In the test one and one-half tons of 
soil were lost per acre in only one 
hour. 

In comparison, only one-fourth 
ton of soil was lost in this same test 
when the cornstalks were broken 
down across the slope. 

Cover crops are best for keeping 
soil in place during heavy winter 
rains. Last winter when 26 inches 
of rain fell during January and Feb- 
ruary at Dixon Springs Experiment 
Station in Illinois, soil losses were 


only two-fifths of a ton per acre 
on land planted to lespedeza. 

However, 39 tons an acre were 
lost on land planted to wheat on 
the contour on a nine per cent slope, 
with cornstalks disked in before 
seeding. That’s about 100 times as 
much as on the lespedeza area. 

And there are still other draw- 
backs to fall plowing: If the soil 
dries out in late fall or early spring, 
there is probably more damage from 
wind erosion than we realize. And 
the argument of saving time in the 
spring by plowing in the fall isn’t 
nearly so true now as in the days of 
horses. 
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sy GUSTAV L. WITTROCK 


HEN one thinks of the mil- 
lions of neglected trees and 


shrubs that make up the flora of our 
natural forests and waysides he may 
well ask the question: “Why prune 
a plant?” These plants survive, they 
bear flowers and fruits; they have 
apparently done this for eons, long 
before man came to this earth and 
thought of pruning, so why prune? 

We may well answer our question 
“We 
civilize and tame plants and to bring 


with these words: prune to 


them under control to our advan- 
tage, to aid the plants and shrubs in 
producing better fruit and flowers, 
and finally to give longer life to the 


plants.” 


Nature Prunes its Native Trees 


Nature’s method of pruning may 
be considered as haphazard, inefh- 
cient, reckless or destructive, but it is 
a natural process that can be observ- 
ed readily by simply walking through 
a virgin or neglected forest. In fact, 
nature is the best teacher of the basic 
principles of pruning, if we but take 
time to observe. 

Branches that are weak die, cross- 
ing or rubbing branches kill each 
other, branches that develop at too 
wide an angle from the trunk are 
weak and have little chance to sur- 
vive, particularly when loaded with 
fruit. Dead limbs and branches are 
not “sawed off” by nature, but the 
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From THE ORGANIC 


good old friend, the wind, acts as 
the pruner and snaps off all the dead 
and weak material. Pruning by the 
wind is a slow process and certainly 
must be classed as haphazard since 
the branches have to be fairly well 
rotted before the wind can snap 
them off unless the wind is a high 
gale, then green branches go too. 
Even the destructive gale reveals 
basic principles of pruning. 

The trees within the forest group 
bear their dead branches for long 
periods, awaiting the wind to prune 
them off. While these dead branches 
are still on the trees and shrubs, a 
second factor of destruction enters — 
the scourge of fungi and _ insects. 
Dead branches are the pastures for 
parasitic and saprophitic (living on 
dead organic matter) fungi, since the 
limbs no longer have their protec- 
tive bark. And many of these para- 
sites, followed by boring insects, will 
pass through the decay and enter 
healthy wood. Thus a forest, tree is 
rarely in perfect health, handicapped 
as it is by dead branches, fungi, in- 
sects and crowding. 

Were we to give nature a hand in 
the forests we would certainly in- 
crease the life cycle of the selected 
forest trees. This type of care is the 
function of forestry — the study of 
the protection, selection and preser- 
vation of our natural forests. We in 
America have been rather thought- 





Thoughts 


on Pruning 


FARMER, November, 1950 


less about care of forest trees because 
we are still rich in natural resources. 


What Is Meant By Pruning? 


Cutting out dead wood is only a 
phase of pruning. The purpose of 
pruning is to remove the tree’s excess 
wood, its handicaps, and alleviate the 
struggle of part with part, thus in- 
creasing the chance of a plant to gain 
better growth, greater strength and 
the maximum production of flowers 
and fruits. It is also in part a pro- 
cess to shape a plant into a defi- 
nite form. There are usually more 
branches on a plant, on its sides or 
in its crown, than can possibly sur- 
vive; a large proportion will die 
through the struggle for existence. 

Nature eliminates and selects by a 
slow process. Controlled pruning se- 
lects quickly and may be defined 
essentially as a thinning process. 


Does Pruning Injure Plants? 


Does cutting off limbs or branches 
injure the tree or plant? What is the 
physiological response of a plant to 
pruning? Pruning is not a devita- 
lizing process. It is harmful only 
when the wounds made by pruning 
do not heal quickly and disease sets 
in. 

The notion that pruning is harm- 
ful arises from the false analogy with 
animals that suffer shock when parts 
are removed. A tree too is shocked 
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A wrong pruning cut may cost the life of the tree. 


by the removal of parts, but as an 
organism it is entirely different from 
an animal and in no sense can it be 
compared with animals in reference 
to this type of treatment. 

However, the act of pruning al- 
ways causes wounds. Unfortunately, 
it is a necessary evil. Some scoff at 
the seriousness of a wound if it is 
less than one inch in diameter, but 
the fact is that whether a wound is 
one foot across or 1/100 of an inch, 
it becomes a sore spot on the plant, 
and until thoroughly healed it is 
constantly subjected to attack by 
fungi. 

The work of a pruner must be con- 
ducted with the minimum amount 
of bark or skin injury. He must not 
climb trees with spiked or hob-nailed 





Peach tree at planting time. 


shoes. He should wear rubber soles, 
tennis shoes preferably, since the rub- 
ber soles will not slip on wet bark or 
injure it. He must not slide ladders 
carelessly on branches, but should 
place them carefully. If he uses rope 
on the tree he should be sure that 
his anchor rope is securely tied on 
healthy bark and that it will not 
slide too seriously. 

No tree should be pruned until 
the operator knows why he is prun- 
ing. He should diagnose his tree, 
note the dead and injured limbs first, 
and then decide what additional 
healthy branches should be removed. 

Not more than two or three large, 
healthy branches should be removed 
in one season, especially from large 
trees. Observation 


shows that our 


greatest fault in pruning is not that 
we prune too much, but that we 
prune too much at one time. Inor- 
dinate pruning at one time not only 
makes many unsightly scars and ex- 
poses too many areas to fungi, but 
it induces a great deal of suckers to 
develop. 


How to Cut a Limb 


There is only one way to cut a 
branch from a tree correctly, and 
that is to cut it the safest and surest 
way for the remaining scar to heal. 
One is not interested in the cut limb, 
but he is concerned about the tree 
from which it is cut. 

The proper cut is not the easiest 
one. The shortest cut through a 
limb is at right angles to its diameter, 


Same tree pruned. 
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as illustrated in the drawing at “D.” 
This cut will leave a stump even 
though one may start the cut at the 
crotch of the trunk at “E.” A stump 
at the base of a cut branch is a 
severe hindrance to the healing of 
the wound. 

The proper cut of a limb should 
be parallel to the trunk. That rule 
applies to all trees, whether shade, 
ornamental, timber or fruit trees. A 
parallel cut will be the largest one 
in terms of diameter, but it will be 
the fastest cut to heal. 

If the limb is more than two inches 
thick, three cuts should be made. 
The first is the under cut, made from 
six inches to one foot from the trunk 
as shown in the illustration at “A.” 
Then the upper cut is made at “B” 
until the limb snaps off by its own 
weight. 

The purpose of these two pre- 
liminary cuts is to prevent the tear- 
ing of the bark that would occur if 
the final, parallel cut were to be 
made while the heavy limb were still 
in place. Tearing the bark of the 
trunk is equally as serious as leaving 
a stump. 

After the weight of the limb has 
been removed by the preliminary 
cutting, the final cut at “C” is made. 
The careful pruner may tie up the 
stump to prevent it from falling and 
tearing the bark when the final cut 
is made. 


Types of Green Branches 


Classed as Weak 


In the general form of a tree, 
many branches develop that are 
destined to die within a few years 
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because of their location, their mode 
of attachment to other branches, or 
their relation to the general form of 
the tree. These branches are the ones 
selected by the pruner when he 
wishes to thin it out, particularly in 
the case of fruit trees. These weak 
branches are sucker growth, hori- 
zontal forks of equal thickness and 
under branches of a main branch. 


Sucker branches usually arise with- 
in the tree from adventitious buds. 
They grow very fast the first year, 
and as they become stiffer they rub 
other branches, bruising them as 
they poke through to the top of the 
tree seeking light, thus opening the 
bark of the older limbs and exposing 
them to fungi. 

The forked branch is very weak, 
and it is one type of branching the 
pruner must guard against while 
standing in a tree. If not too large, 
it is always best to remove one of the 
limbs. 

The third type of weak limb is 
the under-branch. A sucker in origin, 
it arises from the underside of an 
older limb and should be carefully 
removed. 


Pruning by Disbudding 


The wise pruner does not wait for 
limbs to grow out and then saw them 
off annually; he prunes by pinching 
out the terminal buds. Disbudding 
is a very simple operation and re- 
quires little exertion. A robust shoot 
can be checked at an early age by 
pinching out its terminal growing 
point. Thus, growth in length is 
checked without the removal of 


foliage, while the growth vigor of 
the shoot is diverted to other buds 
and shoots develop where a more ac- 
tive extension is required Disbud- 
ding is much practiced with berry 
and fruit trees. It is a_ practical 
method of preventing growth where 
it is not wanted. Rubbing off a bud 
in May saves cutting off a branch in 
December. 

One may class disbudding as week- 
ly inspection of an orchard through- 
out the season, and particularly as 
summer pruning. 


Time of Pruning 


Most people prune in the spring. 
Without question, it is the worst 
time to prune. The sap, valuable 
food, may ooze out of the wound 
and become soured and spoiled by 
bacteria. The decay of sap causes 
rot around the exposed wound. 

Why not prune in the summer 
months? During summer, growth is 
well established and pruning will 
not bring on excess sucker growth. 
Cutting back in summer induces 
fruit buds to develop in greater 
proportion to wood buds. 

If weak, cut out extra green 
branches of fruit trees in late June or 
early July, after the flowers have set 
and small fruit is already visible. 
Reducing the amount of fruit gives 
the remaining fruit a better chance 
to grow on strong branches. All the 
excessive potential growth left after 
pruning the tree will be diverted 
from making suckers, and will be 
used to increase the size of the fruit 
and even accentuate its taste. 


“Facts About Pruning” consists of ex- 
cerpts from The Pruning Book, published 
by Rodale Press ($3.00). 





Mark Best Plants 
In Berry Field 
Growers who plan to dig straw- 
berry plants from their own fields 
next spring for new plantings can 
well take time to make a close exami- 
nation of the fields before winter. 
Areas of the established field where 
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plant growth is most vigorous and 
healthy should be marked with stakes 
and plants dug from these areas 
next spring. Marking makes it easy 
to reduce diseases such as Western 
Yellows virus and Leaf Curl virus 
and perhaps others. Unless plants 
are marked while they are growing 


actively, next spring at digging time 
the weak plants will not be identified 
easily. 

Growers who have followed this 
system of marking and digging only 
the best plants have improved their 
fields over the years and the result 
has been better yields. 
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A Straw 
Worth Grabbing 


(Continued from page 15) 


been developed in the past few years, 
broomcorn types may be generally 


classified as: the Standard, Dwarf, 
and Acme (a dwarf standard). The 
Standard variety, which is raised 


most widely on a commercial scale, 
grows to a height of 10 to 15 feet, 
produces a heavy brush 18 to 28 
long. It is used to make 


medium to heavy carpet, warehouse, 


inches 


and stable brooms. 

Dwarf broomcorn grows from four 
to six feet high, has a large amount 
of foliage, and produces a fine brush 
ten to 18 inches or more in length. 
less elastic 
than those of the Standard type, 
and are not so good for 


Its straws are weaker, 
making 
heavy brooms. It is used chiefly for 
hearth and whisk brooms, the grade 
best suited for making clothes 
brooms bringing the highest market 
prices. The straw should be fine, 
straight, tough, elastic, of a uniform 
green color without red tints, and 
from ten to twelve inches long. 
Although it was once believed that 
the woody broomcorn stover, which 
is left over after the brush is harvest- 
ed, was valueless or actually injuri- 
ous for feeding, about ten years ago 
Illinois experiments proved that the 
stalks make fairly good silage. It 
is ensiled as soon as the brush is 
harvested, and 100 pounds of mo- 
added per ton. Broom- 
corn silage made without molasses 
kept poorly. 


lasses are 


The silage was some- 
what less palatable to dairy cows 
than ordinary silage, but as soon as 
they became used to it, they ate it 
readily, and produced only slightly 
less milk than when fed corn silage. 

Broomcorn is harvested before the 
seed has fully matured, and the seed 
is removed from the brush before it 
is thoroughly dry. This 
considerable feeding value. 


seed has 
Ground- 
up broomcorn seed gave better re- 
sults in an Oklahoma pig-fattening 
test when it made up one-fourth 
rather than one-half of the ration. 
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AMAZING FUEL SAVER! 


THERMOSTATIC 


DOWNDRAFT WOOD HEATERS 


HEAT WITH WOOD 


MORE HEAT WITH ASHLEY 


24 HOUR THERMOSTATIC HEAT 


Many Ashley Users Say They 
SAVE 50% 


and proven. 





SE 


Unbelievable heating capacity 
heating entire homes, schools and stores. 
grime from hard wood — saves your walls and drapes. 
Most types of hard wood successfully. used in Ashleys. 
Over 3,000 retailed out of one city. 
WE will ship from nearby warehouse and PAY FREIGHT. 
Seven types and prices. 
Print your full name and address carefully. 


Dealerships available . . 


r ms 
i Abuney AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. 




















and MORE ON FUEL 


Heat with hard wood . 
most available fuel. 
— refuel on average every twelve hours. 


the cheapest, cleanest and 
Should build but one fire a season 
Time tested 
many 
Less soot and 


If no dealer near, 


Write today for FREE details. 


. dealers write us. 


Box R-3, Columbia, S. C. 


| MARTIN GRANITE DUST | 


Finely Ground Native POTASH ROCK 


supplying 16 trace elements 


This native potash rock sup- 


plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin's gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 





it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 2 
ton per acre or more. Prices: 
$19 per ton in bulk, $22 per 
ton in bags, F.O.B. quarry. 
$2.00 per 100-ib. bag in less 
than ton lots. Two (2) bags 
Minimum. Write for addi- 
tional information. 









PUT EARTHWORMS 
TO WORK NOW 


You, too, can have bigger and better 





| Wherever you are, 





IT’S SAFE 





Bally 2, Pennsylvania 











it's not too far from 





vegetables, fruits, crops if you “‘plant”’ 
earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET on 
transforming organic waste into wealth. 


GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


BOX 25-D ROCHESTER Ii, N. Y. 


EARTHWORMS 


800-1000 in container $4.75 


Free “The Compost Cardener” 
i. 











Organically Grown Plants and Bulbs 


Write for catalog 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


FULLERTON MARYLAND 








ORGANICALLY RAISED FOOD 
Write for your copy of 
ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY 


New enlarged edition lists names 
and products for the entire 
United States. Send 25c NOW to 


THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 11-F 


Emmaus, Pa. 











A Straw Worth Grabbing 


Thus fed, it was worth 60 per cent 
as much as corn The whole seed is 
fed to poultry. 

The seed weighs 44 pounds per 
bushel for the large, and 50 pounds 
a bushel for the small varieties. The 
plants are slow-growing in the spring, 
so most farmers plant about two 
weeks after corn-planting time, using 
a common corn planter with cane 
seed holes, at the rate of three to 
five pounds per acre The rows are 
about the same as corn or sorghum, 
the seed dropped from four to six 
inches in drill. A uniform stand will 
assure a more uniform maturing 
brush. 

More care in securing good seed 
is necessary for broomcorn than with 
the 
threshers is 
very poor. Much of it is produced 


most crops, because much of 


seed marketed by the 
in humid regions and is not adapted 
to the drier regions where most 
Each 
should produce his own seed, if pos- 
sible, selecting it from plants that 


ripen uniformly. 


broomcorn is grown. grower 


Otherwise get it 
from a reputable dealer in your own 
locality. 


Prepare seedbeds as for corn or 


Continued 


grain sorghum. As the plants start 
off very slowly in cool weather, fre- 
quent shallow cultivation is neces- 
sary to keep weeds and grass down. 
A harrow or drag may be used when 
broomcorn is planted in lister fur- 
rows. Otherwise it is cultivated the 
same as other row crops. 

Broomcorn brush should be har- 
vested while the plant is in bloom, 
or when the anthers are falling from 
the head, to command the highest 
market price. If seed is allowed to 
ripen the brush becomes brittle and 
loses value. 

The brush of the dwarf type is 
usually “jerked” or pulled by hand 
from the standing stalks. It is placed 
in convenient piles on the ground 
until it can be hauled to the curing 
shed. The seed is removed from the 
straw by holding the heads between 
two revolving cylinders similar to 
those of a regular grain thresher. 
After curing for three or four weeks 
the straw is graded according to 
length and fineness of brush, pressed 
into bales weighing between 300 
and 400 pounds, and is ready for 
market. 

The greater height of the Stand- 





ard type makes it necessary to bend 
the heads over before harvesting. 
This is done when the seed is in 
the dough stage. The farmer walks 
backward between the two rows, 
bending the heads over first from 
one row and then from the other in 
such a way as to form an overhead 
“table” from four to six feet above 
the ground. The heads are then left 
in the field until cured, which re. 
quires a day or so, depending on the 
weather. (Shed curing is considered 
safer, as heavy dew or rain will dam- 
age the quality and lower the grade.) 
The farmhand then passes down be- 
tween the two tables, walking back- 
ward, cutting off the heads with a 
sharp knife, six to eight inches below 
their bases. 

The United States average yields 
are 256 pounds of straw per acre, 
but Illinois’ average yield is 492 
pounds, and individual growers 
sometimes double this production. 
A total of 27 hours is required to 
plant, cultivate, harvest, and market 
an acre of broomcorn: seven hours 
for preharvest work, 20 hours for 
harvesting and marketing. 

Oklahoma is the 
largest producer of broomcorn, 
having harvested almost half (11, 
000 tons) of this year’s depleted crop. 


now nation’s 





Customized Blueberries 


the side of the farm’s 
former owner who viewed 


thorn in 
it with 
disgust, turning to his 200 other 
acres for a dairying profit. 

A nephew visiting from England 
saw possibilities. ‘Looks like the kind 
of soil our blueberries grow in,” he 
said. When he returned home he 


Continued from page 37 


gathered together the nine best va- 
rieties he could find in England and 
shipped them to his uncle. The 
plants took to the moist muck like 
beetles to beans chemically fertilized. 
Unaided, they thrived and spread. 
The bad winter of 1933 froze out 
most of the bushes. Two years later 





Earn Money and Help The Organic Farmer 
By Handing Out Subscription Booklets 


The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 
scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforts 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 


Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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the Boreaus took over the farm. Al- 
though dairying became their main 
task, Mrs. Boreau developed a 
motherly interest in those remaining 
bushes. In the Fall she carefully 
gathered the finest berries and “al- 
though it hurt me to do it,” she scat- 
tered them in denuded areas. Nature 
did the rest. 

After another bad winter 4 years 


ago, she repeated the process. The | 


growth became so lush that in 1948 
over 8000 quarts were taken from 
the patch thousand 
more were awaiting picking when 
the frost got them. Picking begins in 
July. The Big Drought of 49 reduc 


and several 


ed the yield considerably last year, | 


but there still were plenty of berries. 
Mr. Boreau has made it as easy as 
possible for the blueberry pickers. It 
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used to be necessary to wade, some- 
times hip deep in mud, to reach the 
higher-lying bush. Each year Mr. 
Boreau has filled in more roadway, 
so that now it is possible to drive al- 
most into the patch. Planks laid on 
the remaining path keep the feet 
reasonably dry. Rubbers, of course, 
are in order. 

Flagged trees and easy directions 
(for those who will listen) are land- 
marks, shout from anyone 
really lost will bring Mrs. Boreau — 
who spends much of her time pick- 
ing — to the rescue. Each bush is an 


and a 


old friend to this kindly woman. “I 


believe I know every one in here,’ 
she will tell you. 
Mr. Boreau says that the govern- 


ment on several occasions has taken 
borings of the plot. Muck over peat, 
the report is, and apparently no one 
has found the bottom of the peat. 
This 
moisture, and the protection of the 
makes 
blueberries, 


combination of peat, muck, 
trees 
setting the 
doubtless explains their 


quantity. 


surrounding a perfect 


for and 
size and 

“Everyone remarks that there are 
no bugs on them, and asks if we 
spray them,” Mr. “We 
don’t do anything to them, although 
Michigan growers I have talked to 
have been almost wiped out by in- 


Boreau says. 


sect damage in spite of heavy spray- 
ing. | believe our berries are free of 
disease and bugs because conditions 
are right for them. We also have 
plenty of birds and natural enemies 
of the insects which control them for 
us.” 

Even more pleasant for the picker 
is the freedom from snakes — especi- 
ally rattlers — which are prevalent in 


many blueberry bogs. Mrs. Boreau 
has the answer for that one, which 
she gave to a swearing cy 


she asked. . Pat 
the snakes out of saan 
didn’t he? Well, I just wrote him a 
letter and he did the same thing for 


“You know Pat?” 
cleaned 


us. You won't find a snake in here.” 
either. You 
will find an amazing example of 


You probably won’t, 











Announcing the inauguration of 


THE FARMER'S BOOK CLUB 


With so many new books and so much free material being issued to farmers, 
ranchers, and homesteaders, it is becoming increasingly hard to tell the worth- 
while from the worthless, the reliable from the false. The need for a service such 
as THE FARMER’S BOOK CLUB makes available has been evident for some time. 

What kind of books will the FARMER’S BOOK CLUB distribute? Only books 
that are readable, reliable, of broad general interest and of permanent value 
will be offered. There will be six selections per year. 

What does it cost to join? Nothing. There are no dues of any kind. The 
essential service offered is an opportunity to purchase at a saving the kind of 
book that is even more valuable today to thinking farmers than the latest farm 
implement. 

The current selection is TREE CROPS: A Permanent Agriculture, J. Russell 
Smith’s excellent work on how to use non-productive land for a variety of income 
producing tree crops. ‘““TREE CROPS,” says Louis Bromfield. “is one of the im- 
portant books of our time in its relation to ecology, national economics and 
human welfare. Also, for many people it may prove a very practical and profit- 
able investment.” 

Just published at $6.00, charter members of the Farmer’s Book Club pay only 
$4.50. Start your membership now with this valuable new addition to your farm 
book shelf. 


Future selections will include books on grass and grassland farming, “vertical 
farm diversification” a book on the functions of weeds and just about everything 
the intelligent land owner’s family requires. All branches of farming will be 
covered and our newsletter “Books on the Farm” will keep you informed on a 
variety of supplementary books covering everything from Angus Cattle to Zinnias. 

Subscribers are asked to purchase a minimum of four of the six selections 
offered during the course of a year. Each four selections purchased entitle mem- 
bers to a free dividend. 

If you join now, you may have absolutely free as your first dividend a copy of 
Leonard Wickenden’s new book, MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR LAND. Every- 
one has heard of “organiculture.” Wickenden, as a chemist of note, states the 
case for natural versus chemical concepts with complete intelligence, without 
“crackpotism,” and in a style that makes his book as interesting as a fine novel. 

To become a charter fill in the coupon and mail today. 
nothing to join. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSESSSSESSE SESE eeeeeeeeeee 
THE FARMER’S BOOK CLUB 
c/o The Devin-Adair Company, Dept. 0.G. 

23 East 26th Street 
New York 10 


Please enroll. me as a member and send me TREE CROPS as my first selection 
at the special price of $4.50. Send me absolutely free a copy of Leonard Wicken- 
den’s MAKE FRIENDS WITH YOUR LAND (regular price, $2.50). I agree to 
purchase four of the Club’s six annual selections and may resign if I wish at any 
time thereafter. It is understood that I may return any book that is not satisfactory. 


member, It costs 


Name 
Address 
State 


My special interests are: 
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You will enjoy reading 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF 


by Hardy 


HARDY was a master of plot and character. 
This brilliant group of timeless stories se- 
lected by J. I. Rodale for the famous Story 
Crassics, is illustrated with 10 beautiful 





SN. B. Capture ALL the vitamin and mineral 
values from vegetables, fruits, nuts and 
In less than two minutes you can convert 


seeds! 


and healthful that it will simply amaze you... 
yet so fine it will pass thru a tea strainer! It’s 
. It’s NOT a grinder... It’s 


of course. 


WHOLE GRAINS, 
. Jones 


DEPT. OF-120 


Chicago 47, Illinois 








Nature’s own agriculture— a lus- 
cious array of blueberries — and 
plenty of fun. 
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full-page drawings. It is a handsomely 
printed and bound volume, an asset to your 
library. Cloth, 192 pp. List price $2.75. 


Special price to The Organic 
Farmer subscribers, $1.00 


ATTENTION 
MR. DEALER 


B.C.A. 2% 


Now available for 
dealer distribution. 

For details on B.C.A. 
see our ad on 





(If you wish the de luxe Story CLassics 
edition, printed in four colors, remit $3.90.) 


page 59. Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
Then write for Rodale Press, Box 11-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
our dealer distri- 

bution plan. 
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FERTILIZER FACTORY 
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You can make tons of rich soil- ¢! 

builder easily, and quickly— °! 

from WASTE—in three ways: a 

rf heap composting, by cabinet e} 

(like picture) or vault compost- e) 

ing, or by “sheet composting” °®! 

—just by spreading the waste pai 

‘e over your fields. > 
His The secret is ActivO—a scientific 
ie discovery embracing billions of micro- ¢1 
ie organisms, hormones, vitamins and °! 
ie minerals—which speeds up decomposi- ra 


'® tion of waste materials while adding 4, 
needed values to compost and soil. 
ie With ActivO you can compost garbage °¢1 
te WITHOUT ODOR. It permits putting e| 
ie raw manures directly upon field or 


te §6garden ° 
e Send for all the free details today. 1 
= Learn also how ActivO conditions °! 


ie and activates jaded soils when used 
ie direct or mixed with fertilizer; how it 
ie improves, stretches and  organicizes . 
te chemical fertilizer. . 
ie Use ActivO in manure gutters and °®! 
chicken pits by all means... You'll ° 
ie even find it profitable at seeding, z 
ie used like an inoculant or seed 
ie treatment. Try it! 

te $6.99 size (prepaid) activates 
ie 10,000 pounds fertilizer or treats 


ie 3 tons compost. At dealers in 
ie sizes $1 to $150.00 or order from 
te 

ie 

ie BENSON-MACLEAN 

ie 

te Bridgeton 22, Indiana 

> 
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GIANT “MANCHOURIAN” 


20 oz..¢4.00 - Sibs..¢ 3.00 
Fresh packed - Postpaid 
FREE - Complete guide 


f organic food 
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specialties. 
DEPT. oF-1 1 JERSEY CITY 3.N.3. 


The hulled kind — $1. Ib > Ib. $1 




















Livestock 


pane knows how much 
meat and milk is lost each 
year through infertility in cattle, 
The Lancet observed recently, but 
all agree that the loss is very large 
indeed. The term “infertility” means 
everything from outright sterility to 
mere delay in getting cows or heifers 
with calf. 

The serious economic problem 
facing the dairy industry, makes it 
necessary first to find out the extent 
of the trouble and then learn ways 
of overcoming it. 

It is often said, the article con- 
tinues, that the cows producing most 
milk are most prone to reproductive 
difficulties. The conclusion is drawn 
that breeding for high milk produc- 
tion is to blame for the apparent 
decline in fertility in recent years. 
Figures proving this contention are 
lacking. But it must be remembered 
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THE SUCCESSFUL FARMER "KNOWS HIS FIELD" 





especially 


Each of these RODALE PRESS publications is 
recommended by 
FARMER. They belong in your library. 


THE ORGANIC 





THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 
by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. An international authority on 
agricultural problems presents life’s 
cycle studied as a whole. 260 pp. $3.00. 


THE EARTH'S FACE & 


Human Destiny 
by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer, M.D. 


A beautiful landscape is an index of 
a living soil. The author warns against 
agricultural practices which destroy the 
soil. Man must soon emerge from his 
ignorance and set up a healthy, natural 
world, says Dr. Pfeiffer, before it is 
too late. 183 pp., 60 illus. $2.75. 





FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 


How compost farming has enabled 
the crowded Orient to keep its lands fer- 
tile. 384 pp., 209 photos. $4.00. 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D. Sc. 


Deals with their fundamental but 
little understood relationship. 122 pp., 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


7 
THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
trees; tells not only Aow to prune, but 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 


— POSTAGE PREPAID ON DOMESTIC CASH ORDERS — 





Order TODAY from THE ORGANIC FARMER, Box I1-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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The Sterility Problem 


that both milk-giving and reproduc- 
tive functions are dependent on the 
pituitary gland. It that 
breeding for high milk production 


may be 


results in the selection of a pituitary 
which secretes less of the factors con- 
trolling reproduction and more of 
the hormones important for lacta- 
tion. Further work on these glandu- 
lar mechanisms might well increase 
our understanding of the relation 
between high milk production and 
fertility. 

It has been suggested, also, that a 
diet with an excess of calcium 
in relation to phosphorus — which 
could arise from the excessive appli- 
cation of lime — may interfere with 
breeding efficiency. One experimen- 
ter reported that the conception rate 
rose from 30 to 70 per cent in a herd 
of shorthorns when a high calcium/ 
phosphorus ratio in the feed was 
corrected. 

A noteworthy example of repro 
ductive failure in grazing animals, 
following the introduction of ad- 
vanced methods of pasture manage 
ment, was provided by the sheep of 
Western Australia. These sheep 
ceased to breed normally when they 
were put on pastures rich in deep- 
rooted clover. The cause proved to 
be a substance in the clover which 
affected the animals’ heat periods. 

Long vears of selective breeding 
for plumpness of beef cattle, veter- 
inarians also warn, may be a cause 
tender 
steaks has produced cows with slow- 
Lowered 
fertility is the result. Treatment with 
thyroid preparations and reducing 
diets to rid cows of excessive fat both 


of sterility. Breeding for 


ed down thyroid glands. 


have had a beneficial effect on calv- 
ing performance. 
—G. M. 
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ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 

The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual farmer can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 


PAY DIRT is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to . . . farmers who have been playing it the easy 
way by using chemical fertilizers.”” — The New Yorker. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


THE ORGANIC FRONT 


NSWERS THE QUESTION, “Is our health re- 
lated to the soil?” in terms of the fundamental 
principles underlying successful farming. Deals with 
many facts and problems that have arisen since PAY 
DIRT was written. Cloth, 200 pp. $1.00 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
em rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% 
dliseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 
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THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any farmer 
or gardener can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 





STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 

tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3. 





Order books on this page from 
THE ORGANIC FARMER 








plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 


exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 


which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 








Memos To Farmers 





Who Reads The 


The Organic Farmer entered its 
second year of publication with the 
August 1950 issue. Just after the last 
correction in the type of that 13th 
issue was made, we decided to take 
a look at you, our readers, and to 
find out just what progress you had 
made with the organic method and 
how well we were helping you. 

In two days we printed 2000 ques- 
tionnaires them to a 
sampling of readers from every state. 
So far 295 have been returned, and 
they are still coming in every day. 

We were pleased to see that 228 
of those who answered the question- 
naire owned or 


and mailed 


rented farms, and 
that 184 of that number operated 
them organically. Seventy per cent 
of the organic farmers said they were 
satisfied with the results they have 
been getting (many were enthusias- 
tic), 10 per cent were not satisfied 
and 20 per cent had not been prac- 
ticing it long enough to tell. 

One man who farms organically 
“to the best of my ability’’ erupted 
as follows when asked if he was 
satisfied with the organic method: 
“A satisfied farmer never gets any- 
where. He must be constantly on the 
alert for better methods.” We agree, 
and it was a search for better meth- 
ods that prompted us to ask what 
your farming problems were and 
what phases and techniques we 
should report on in the magazine. 

The answers to that question were 
revealing. 

Although most readers wanted to 
hear more about their own type of 
farming, 


were men- 


tioned more than any other — rotary 


two subjects 


tillage and grass. At least a hundred 
people expressed a desire to own a 
rototiller, planning to use it for 
incorporating organic matter in the 
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Organic Farmer? 


soil and as a once-over tillage tool. 

The tremendous interest in leg- 
umes and grasses was to be expected. 
Everyone who is or claims to be an 
expert on agriculture has, especially 
during the last few years, sounded 
off on the importance of grass to the 
farmer and the advisability of turn- 
ing more to a grassland economy. 

Acting quickly on this more than 
gentle hint, we have speeded work 
on a series of articles on green ma- 
nure and cover crops. To be written 
in large part by men of the Soil 
Conservation Service, this series will 
consist of six articles each covering 
the grasses and legumes adapted to 
a different section of the country. 
The first article of the series, cover- 
ing the western Gulf region, starts 
on page 39 of this issue. 

We are indebted to those answer- 
ing the questionnaire for the good 
ideas for articles that they gave us, 
many of which will be made use of 
in future Said reader, 
“A crop technique that I want to 


issues. one 
see treated is the one where you just 
plant the seeds (with the least work) 
and then just sit back and let them 
grow.”” Another wanted us to write 
about what to feed a cow to make 
her breed regularly. 

A great many wanted to read more 
about the experiences of other or- 
ganic farmers. We have always tried 
to print a good number of articles 
about individual organic farmers, 
telling what problems they ran up 
against and how they solved them. 
But we could do a better job if we 
had more reports from our readers. 
If you think your experience could 
be helpful to other organic farmers, 
why not share it with them? We will 
gladly act as the middle man. 

The regional slant of articles drew 


the biggest share of complaints, 
“Give us more about New England 
and less about the West,” said some. 
one from Brookfield, Mass. And a 
farmer from Oregon asked _indig. 
nantly, “Don’t you realize that you 
have readers out West, too?” But the 
best suggestion came from a man 
whose location we have been unable 
to trace. “Give us ideas that can be 
applied by anyone anywhere,” he 
said. We'll try. 


Crack Down on Aerial Dusting 
of Organic Phosphates 


Oregon’s State Agriculture Direc. 
tor Sverre N. Omdah! has ordered 
an immediate halt of aerial crop 
dusting with organic phosphates. He 
halted such dusting pending an in- 
vestigation, emphasizing that the 
dust may create a health hazard. 

Omdahl’s action should be an ex- 
ample for many users of the new 
powerful insecticides who dust first 
and consider health hazards after- 
ward. 


Sound Advice from a 
Leading Wheat Raiser 


Congratulations to Thomas D. 
Campbell, the nation’s wheat .king 
and farmer of many thousands of 
acres in Montana and New Mexico. 

Campbell, whose large holdings 
might lead one to 
a member of the 


mark him as 
“why-conserve, 
there’s- more- where-this-came - from” 
school of thought, recently spoke up 
for wider use of 
methods. 


soil conserving 

“T feel,” he declared, “that I, as a 
landowner, have no right to destroy 
the soil and should be made to con- 
serve it for society and posterity. 
Farmers who don’t practice con- 
servation methods are foolish and 
hurt themselves as much as society.” 


More Bug Catchers Needed 


The Department of Agriculture 
has just reported that cotton is tak- 
ing the heaviest beating in many 
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Bug Catcher 





~ 


years from insects. A monthly insect 
pest survey showed that boll weevils, 
cotton leafworms, bollworms and 
pink bollworms were running wild 
over a region, the center of which 
is Texas and Oklahoma. In one 
Texas county losses from the pink 
bollworm ran as high as 50 per cent. 
The photograph shows the effici- 
ency of the Nisbet bug catcher in 
keeping cotton clean of insects — 
without the use of poisons. The bug 
catcher is a machine that blows in- 
sects off cotton and other row crops 
and catches them in a cloth bag. 


Chemists Shoot Gas Underground 
to Kill Nematodes 


A new danger to health in the 
form of powerful nematocides is re- 
vealed by this item from the Tulsa 
Oklahoma Tribune: 

“New 
science were forecast today by Dr. 
B. C. Chitwood of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 


boons to farmers from 


“One is underground gas attacks 
to wipe out nematodes, or eelworms, 
tiny creatures that cause mysterious 
“soil sickness.” The gases come from 
petroleum chemicals applied to the 
ground in liquid form. 

“They wipe out nematodes by the 
millions. whose land has 
been treated this way found that 


Farmers 





No Bug Catcher 


“they did not know in the past what 
normal plants looked like.” 

“Other weapons may come later, 
Dr. Chitwood said. Plants may be 
fed materials poisonous to nema- 
todes, but not to man. Plants may 
be given nutrients to replace those 
stolen by the nematodes.. 

This matter of using poisons 
powerful enough to kill nematodes 
but not the people who eat them is 
one more example — and a clear one 
—of how many harmful chemicals 
the consumer is being forced to 
stomach. The devise 
these nematocides don’t realize that 


fellows who 
the consumer who is going to eat 
those faintly poisoned plants also 
eats bread that is chemically pre- 
served and meats that are embalmed. 
(Hot dogs, for example, contain 
sodium propionate, a_ preservative 
that may not have ever killed any- 
one, but that certainly never did 
anyone any good.) The cumulative 
effect of these toxins is a great deal 
more serious than their effeet when 
considered singly. 

The nematode problem, and many 
others now being solved by the use 
of harmful chemicals, can at least 
partially be solved by less drastic 
and more natural methods. 

Sir Albert Howard found that the 
consistent use of compost eliminated 
nematode attacks. 
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@ If you want fruit juices 
that are more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 
cious to consume — and up 
to 20% more than you've 
ever extracted before, 
then use a K & K Juicer 
... the only juicer of its 
kind on the market. 
Because it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear juice free of all pulp. 


Modern K &K Shredder 
outperforms them all 


@ As a wonderful kitchen com- 
panion, the K & K Shredder is 
marvelous for quick and effi- 
cient shredding of fruits and 
vegetables for soups, salads 
and desserts. 


Both economically priced, 
they quickly return their value, 
giving you more palatable food 
that is delicious and nutritious to 
eat. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to: Dept.OFIl 


KNUTH ENGINEERING CO 


2617 WN. ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILL 











HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 
Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS. 








NATURALLY FINER THAN 
ROCK CAN BE GROUND 


Containing 14 Trace Elements 


The Fastest Acting Minéd 
Product in History « o @ @ 





TENNESSEE & FLORIDA ROCK~All Grades 





Orgenically Recommended 


SPIRAL TORNADO PUMP 


SUPERIOR all purpose ed 

pump. RUSTPROOF, $9.50 | 
CLOGPROOF. Several 

used by members of U. § 
Armed Forces College Staff. 
Motor 4 up. ONLY pump 
THREADED for PIPE and GAR- 
DENHOSE. Deep well to high out- 
let. Pressure in tank. Most power- 6 
ful impeller. Mounting platform free 


Nordstrom & Carlson. 













Postpaid 


Kenoza Lake, 





New York 











(AX 
A WOOD BURNING STOVE 


* a aa 
WITH SLIT 
HEAT CONTROL 


@s efficiency, reduces heating 


cost. Automatic . . . trouble 
free. . . economical to buy and 
operate. Holds even tempera- 
ture for twelve hours. 


Write for tree folder, 
RITEWAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


BOX 6-A * HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


One, Two and Three Years. Certified. Early 
Midseason and Late Varieties. Bargain Prices 


GALLETTA BROS. — BLUEBERRY FARMS 


212 S$. Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. Jj. 


The Famer 


including The Cardener 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 


Illustrated Quarterly 
Features include 
@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening 
@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 
@ Farmers Wife Section 
Official Journal of the Whole Food Society 
Edited by NEWMAN TURNER on the farm 
Take advantage of the exchange rate and subscribe 
now $1.00 a year post free 
THE FARMER, 0.F. Goosegreen Farm 
Bridgwater Somerset, England 


























NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


ideal for Organic farming and gardening 
Distributed in California by 


Western Farm Chemical Company 


Box 217 








Walnut Grove, California 








“Cancer: 


Can It Be Prevented?’’ 
by J. I. Rodale 


The 13 articles which ran in recent 


issues of Organic Gardening have 
now been collected into handy book- 
let form for wider distribution. Here 
are the startling facts on how cancer 
is caused and how it may be prevent- 
ed — facts your doctor doesn’t tell 
you! Revealing chapters on environ- 
ment, diet, and the relation of cancer 
to artificial fertilizers. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence — give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


ORGANIC FARMER, Box 11-F, Emmaus, Pa. 





With the Editor 


quality is that the soil which is full 
of organic matter is more open. It 
absorbs practically all the rain. The 
crops have more water at their dis- 
posal. With more water they grow 
better and are healthier. This is 
seen so graphically on farms that 
are run by the organic method that 
if farmers can be taken to see ex- 
amples of it in rainy weather it 
would not take them long to make 
up their mind to change over to the 
organic method. On my farm there 
are certain shallow spots where 
heavy rains used to stand in ponds 
for days, showing how hard the land 
was, but today the most driving 
rains are absorbed immediately into 
the soil. But on neighboring lands 
in such weather you can see the 
formation of ponds in such cases. Do 
ponds form on your land after a 
rain? If so, a good subsoiling might 
help as well as a change over to the 
organic method. In our case the 
rains were absorbed by the applica- 
tion of the organic method only, be- 
fore we started the practice of sub- 
soiling. 

Here is another item of saving. 





(Continued from page 9) 


Mr. John Moyer of Bally, Penna, 
has found that after a few years of 
not using chemical fertilizers he was 
able to use his own potatoes as seed 
whereas before he always had to pur. 
chase his seed potatoes at substantial 
cost. This is a terrific item on his 
ledger of annual costs and income, 

I would like to close my argument 
with a little example of the way a 
chemical farmer is kept down by 
being punished with a_ hardened 
soil. In our section this fall it had 
not rained for quite a while. It was 
time to plow for wheat and the 
farmers were looking despairingly 
towards the heavens. After awhile 
the rain came. A few days later came 
another rain and we began to plow, 
but I did not notice any of the 
neighboring farmers plowing yet. 
When I inquired I found that the 
rain had been too short and too 
hard. Their land was so hard that 
the rain had washed off because it 
was too driving. What they wanted, 
said one of these farmers, was a more 
gentle rain. We do not have to be 
so particular. 

Is this an item of cost? 








NOW YOU CAN BUY IN THE WEST 
— WESTERN FINELY GROUND — 


“By utilizing ground, raw rock, 
agriculturalists can unlock tons 
of natural minerals.” 

— Dr. Jerome K. Holmes 


AMERICAN TRAC-MIN-ERLS 


POTASH ROCK 


with 
17 ESSENTIAL TRACE MINERALS 


Potassium 4% 
Silicon, Very High 
Sodium, Trace 
Calcium, High 
Magnesium, Trace 
Titanium, Trace 


Lead, Trace 


Barium, Trace 


Manganese, Trace 


Aluminum-lron, Very High 
Zirconium, Trace 


Strontium, Trace 


Chromium, Trace 
Copper, Trace 
Nickel, Trace 
Vanadium, Trace 
Boron, Trace 
Gallium, Trace 


Sold by AMERICAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


As Exclusive Manufacturer's Sales Agents 
for 


CAMPO MILLING CORP. 


TELETYPE: SAN DIEGO 549 


TELEPHONE: MAIN 2081 


— DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE — 


600 EAST HARBOR STREET -— 





P.0.BOX 1710 — 


SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


——— 
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Eleanor Gilman 


Plant Acids Make Phosphate Available 


A new reason for adding organic 
materials to the soil is shown by 
research at the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Organic matter decom- 
poses to form organic acids which in 
turn make phosphorus available to 
growing plants. Without such mild 
acids present, phosphate fertilizers 
tend to combine with the soil’s iron 
and aluminum to form an insoluble, 
useless accumulation. 

Here, Dr. Dale Sieling, head 
agronomist, demonstrates what hap- 
pens in the soil. To one sample of 


iron chloride solution at left, he has 
added dissolved phosphate. And the 
mixture has immediately turned 
white with a precipitate of iron 
phosphate useless to a plant. To the 
other sample of iron chloride, he first 
added citric acid—one of the organic 
acids formed when organic material 
decomposes in the soil. Now, when 
he adds phosphate, there is no pre- 
cipitate. The liquid remains clear— 
it’s phosphate, is in solution, “free” 
and available to thirsty roots of 
plants. 
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fe new 


B. Cc. A. 


” IMPROVED TO 
SPEED UP COMPOSTING 


Use B.C.A. in composting for best results 
. nothing as concentrated. Use for bet- 
ter vegetable and fruit production . . . in 
mulching and hot beds. B.C.A. encourages 
worm growth . . . stimulates weak soils, 
lawns, . . . increases enzyme action. . . 
helps regulate moisture in the soil, reduce 
odor in outdoor toilets, and converts waste 
into rich fertilizer. 
B.C.A. is a mixed concentrated composite, 
containing a multitude of soil bacteria de- 
veloped specifically for the rapid breakdown 
of mixed organic wastes on the soil, in the 
compost heaps and in compost boxes. It 
has phosphate rock incorporated in the 
culture which contains the 26 necessary 
minerals. Enough phosphate rock is in the 
Activator so that adding it separately to 
the heap is not necessary. B.C.A. contains 
the necessary trace elements lacking in 
many soils. B.C.A. contains vitamins and 
hormones, enzyme producing bacteria. 
DON’T burn leaves, garbage and other 
wastes. Mix in the compost heap with 
B.C.A. for the best fertilizer in the world. 
Check this price list and order your supply 
(or write for free information and direc- 
tions) : 
1 Unit of B.C.A. 
2 Units of B.C.A. 


$1.00 Prepaid, $1.20 W. of Miss. 
$2.00 Prepaid. $2.40 W. of Miss. 
6 Units of B.C.A. $4.50 Prepaid, $5.00 W. of Miss. 
25 Units of B.C.A. $12.50 Prepaid $13.50 W. of Miss 
Each unit is enough for 3 to | ton of compost. 


Organic Products Co. 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


The Living Soil 
by E. B. Balfour 


A fresh and valuable review of the 
principles that underlie the organic 
method. 

“My subject,” says the author, “is 
food, which concerns everyone; it is 
health which concerns everyone; it is 
the soil, which concerns everyone — 
even if he does not realize it — and it 
is the history of certain recent scien- 
tific research linking these three vital 
subjects.” 

Packed with striking data, fascinat- 
ing to read, The Living Soil is a 
foundation stone for an agricultural 
library, a book needed by every 
farmer. 

Order your copy today! 270 pages; 
38 photographs. $4.00 

THE ORGANIC FARMER 
Dept. 11-F, Emmaus, Pa. 
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New machine rescues man from the labor of 
turning the compost heap by hand. 


RGANIC still 


find it expedient to compost 


farmers who 
in heaps, nursery men, greenhouse 
keepers, and mushroom growers will 
find solace in the fact that it is no 
longer necessary to turn the compost 
heap by hand. 


has been devel- 
oped that ably copes with the prob- 


A new machine 
lem of handling, turning and aerat- 
ing long windrows of manure and 
organic matter. While it would take 
three men approximately two days 
to turn a 100 
potential 


windrow of 
compost, the 


foot 
compost 
turner moves along biting out two 
foot chunks per minute, chewing, 
moistening and spitting them out 
into a new heap as it goes. In the 
event that the compost is ready for 
distribution to the field, it can be 
discharged directly into the manure 
spreader. 

The turner was devel- 
oped by the Barbe-Greene Company 
of Aurora, Illinois. 


compost 


While organiculture for some time 
has justifiably placed the accent on 
sheet composting, the compost heap 
has not entirely disappeared from 
the scene. Farmers and growers who 
have access to a year round supply 
of organic matter may wish to com- 
post continually, or they may wish 
to continue the heap when the season 
does not permit the application of 
organic matter to the soil. This task 
is simplified with the Turner. It also 
offers business opportunity to those 
who have access to organic wastes 
such as city garbage, leaves or other 
materials. One could readily set him- 
self up in the compost business, for 
this product always brings a pre- 
mium price. However, whatever the 
reason for heap composting, it must 
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be remembered to construct the heap 
to avod maximum loss of nutrients. 


Home ground flour mill improves 
taste of baked goods 


Today, with the emphasis on the 
nutritional value of whole grain 
flour, more people than ever are 
grinding their own flour. The Hol- 


Grain Milling Co. of Milwaukee, 








Wisconsin, 


has developed a mill 
which is in reality a miniature of the 
historic old stone mill. Certain re- 
finements have been made to pro- 





duce a good baking flour without 
removing the roughage inherent in 
the flour by the old grinding method. 
The Harries mill grinds the grain 
into an extra fine flour. 


Geometric Hand Saw cuts time for 
wood working chores 


Construction and repair work 
around the farm and home is often 
slowed down by the necessity of 
changing from tool to tool. A new 
device —the geometric hand layout 
saw — does away with this problem 
in the simplest of manners. It com 
bines many tools in one and still 
remains surprisingly compact. The 
rounded blade edge enables the user 
to make accurate incision cuts while 





the back of the saw acts as a level 
(with vial indicator). It is used as 
The vial shows 
plumb position of the verticle piece 


an inside square. 


or board. It is also a square, rule or 
straight Manufacturers are 
The Belsaw Machinery Co., 315 
Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Mo. 


edge. 
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WORM SECRETS REVEALED 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 


7 ‘ CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 

Earthworms: The worm composting pit; 

nt etic l an one Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 

ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don't 
‘Plant’ worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 


ater, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
Food Products, Saul Blumenthal, the trade alone, and not meant to | Worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 


. _ emigration f Native Earthworms Acid, 
Chemical Pub. Co., Brooklyn. 986 be read by the uninitiated. How- |  feutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 


“3D “ver > ‘ J = pH: Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
pp $12.00 ever, Mr. Blumenthal, who is a fel- ind how te step them; Pest contro! — 


. . ° . , 7 » | ries . " many other problems fully treated. 
_— S milk is a white opaque low of the American Institute of 





Books 





Chemist di ° h thi yee brings full synopsis b —_ — 
: : meee “1 4 Sts, Savows any such lng. J or this adv. and one dollar bill. ° 
liquid having a butter-like 7 8 future advs. will have this offer. Write to: 


odor and a bland sweet taste,” Mr He states in his foreword, “This 


Blumenthal observes in his chapter book + for everybody wae WORM SECRETS REVEALED 
about milk and its derivatives. ested in the preparation of food 
Avoiding any further indelicate ref- from the manufacturing plant execu- Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama 
erence to the animal origin of the tive, the food chemist, and the food 
salesman, right down to the house- 
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hapless producer of raw foodstuffs | | isideet crave blankets, 20x40-in.. each $425; grave 
product. c h I fi f | . . blankets, 30x80-in., each $7.50. Hearts, 18-in. over- 
° ° > . wl ll. each $3.25. Crosses, 18 overall, each $3.25 
Honey, which in natural form is b — a © chemicals might Stars, i8-tm. overall, cosh $8.98, Pillows, $0-t2 
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cloves, one per cent solution of orris LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 





butyrate and alcohol will produce 
the flavor of butter itself — that 
old-fashioned stuff which cow’s milk 
is said to smell like. 

These random selections from 
hundreds of “scientific, factory-test- 


for liquid, cinnamon oil, bitter almond yoy can receive THE ORGANIC FARMER regularly — every month, for the 
> see oil, phenyl ethyl alcohol, rest of your life —by taking a Life Subscription at $35. If you prefer, this 

ork benzyl acetate, synthetic neroli, peru amount may be paid in seven $5 instalments spaced two months apart. You need 
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Rates—i0¢ a word. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Finely powdered ROCK PHOSPHATE. Quotations fur- 
nished on Tennessee rock any quantitv and Florida rock 
carloads only Free informative literature Ss &. 
LEFEVER, Spring Grove, Penna. (at Stoverstown, 
York County). 

RUHM’S PHOSPHATE ROCK good for soil and for 
earthworm, and for livestock. Try it! H. F. SCOTT, 
Domville, Grenville County, Ont., Canada. 


ORGANIC FERTILIZER: New, more virile Grow Power 





Compost Activated with ActivO! Mineral-hormone- 
vitamin fortified. Made from richest mixed compost. 
Use just like any fertilizer. Special introductory Offer— 
50 lb. bags, $3.95 each, frt. collect; four for $15.50 


PREPAID (this one time only). Per ton, in bags, $55. 
GROW POWER COMPOST, Bridgeton 14, Indiana. 
POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00 DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Delaware. 

RICH BLACK PULVERIZED PEAT HUMUS. 
the graveyard of Prehistoric Animals Used by leading 
Horticulturists, Floriculturists and fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Price only $2.50 cubic yard, F.O.B. Delivered 
anywhere 15 yard loads at 40 cents per mile one way. 
BLACK ACRES PRODUCTS CO., Maria Stein, Ohio. 
HOOVERS COLLOIDAL and ROCK PHOSPHATE. It 
pays to use Colloidal Phosphate, the natural soil builder 
with its extra trace elements. The best Tennessee and 
Florida Raw Rock for sale also. Good, but not as fast 
as Colloidal Dealers and Farmer Agents wanted. C. 
RILLING, Box 162, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HUMUS: Richest, black, screened, graded. From 
famous Manito prehistoric vegetative deposits; processed 
and dehydrated! No pay for, or shipping costs on, useless 
water! One bag equals 2 or more of other humus. 
Comparison invited! Two 80 lb. bags makes 320-400 
Ib.) only $6.49; four, $10.60. BENSON SERVICE, 
Bridgeton, 14, Indiana. 


HOOV SOFT CLAY COLLOIDAL PHOS- 








From 























HOOVER'S 20% 
PHATE containing 21 trace elements washes thru 105,- 
625 mesh screen, permanently builds rather than merely 
stimulates the soil, lasts for years, agents and dealers 
wanted Free literature HUNT'S SOIL SERVICE. 
Novi, Michigan. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO AREA Gardeners. Ruhm’s Phos- 


phate Rock, small or large quantities on hand. W. F. 
SCHMITT, 28669 Lorain Rd.. North Olmsted, Ohio. 
Phone TR 11-2578 District Representative 


LIMESTONE; Phosphate: Pulverized limestone for com- 
post and soil, two 80-lb. bags, $1.98; per ton, $15.95, 
freight collect. Rock Phosphate (33%), finely pulverized; 
two 80-lb. bags, $4.95; 10 bags only $1.49 per bag; ton. 
$21.05; freight collect. BENSON WAREHOUSE, Bridge- 
ton 14, Indiana. 


EQUIPMENT 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT—Immediate delivery of 
lightweight pipe. Complete systems, including pump fit- 
tings and sprinklers Featuring famous and exclusive 
McDowell automatic coupling and sprinkler that covers 
a little over 3 acres. LUNDQUIST CO., INC., Putnam, 
Connecticut. 

GARDEN TRACTORS McLean New Special price 
$127.00. Tilling, Plowing, Sickle Mowing, Lawn Mowing 
riding sulky. UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 West (0th 
Street, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 





» CLASSIFIED © 





Generators, use for electric welding. $33.00 each. Free 
information LEWIS SHORT, Dept. OF, Burton, 
Kansas. 
LIVESTOCK 

DAIRY HEIFERS Good Milky Native Open and Bred 
large selection Guernsey and Holstein Quality and Price 
Right FEEDER STEERS ‘‘The Best From The West’’ 
cars arriving weekly. 0. V. DOELL, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
: _______ EARTHWORMS 

FERTILIZE your garden nature's way. Kaise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 


5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Michigan. 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use. 15 years Ex- 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices. No failures Following Our Methods. 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Ga. 


Ce 


UES 


Minimum, 25 words, or $2.50. 





English MANURE WORMS, satisfied customers say 
they're best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphiet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Alabama. 

MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 mature SOILU- 
TION earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. 
FINE FOR BEGINNERS. Breeders, 200—$2.00. In- 
structions. NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring 
Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, ‘“‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,’’ mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, California. 


EARTHWORMS at WHOLESALE — 100 or 100,000 — 
BOOKLET, and free plans of DUKE’S ALL WEATHER 
WORM HOUSE mailed for 3¢ postage. WM. BARNARD, 
Vice-President, DUKE’S EARTHWORM BREEDERS, 
2121 Vanderbilt Lane, Redondo Beach, Calif. (Dept. 0.F.) 


FEED YOUR EARTHWORMS for successful gardening 
or fish bait. $3.00 — 100 Ibs.; $50.00 ton F.0.B., 5000 
worms $15.00 Fertilizer from worm bed $3.00 — 100 
lbs. F.O.B. SPIKE'S WORM FARM, Covington, Ky., 
Decatur, Ga. 


Let NATURE'S WORKERS consume waste materials 
for your benefit. Demonstrated by FULTON EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Domesticated Earthworms, 1407 
17th Street, Anacortes, Washington. 


COATS 


CAPE MAY NUBIANS — Purebred registered Nubian 
Milkgoats for sale. Show stock — Kids $50 and up 
— Yearlings $75 and up — Milking Does $100 and up. 
Make your organic gardening and farming more profitable, 
try Nubian Milkgoats—for better health, more fun, 
better milk-butter-cheese. And more and better Humus 
for your vegetables. ELIZABETH BUCH, Califon, N. J. 


GEESE 


WHITE CHINESE GEESE — Beautiful, profitable breed- 
ers from prize-winning, heavy-laying stock now available, 
$25 per trio. Eggs, babies, custom hatching in season. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. We have only satisfied custo- 
mers. RY-HIL FARMER, Box 0, Issue, Maryland. 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


FREE — Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH, 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure. We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, 117 West 48 Street, 
Dept. G, New York City, 19. 


“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Tremendously 
valuable information. Used by thousands. Price $1.00 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC IN- 
FORMATION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Avenue, SC, 
New York City 61. 

USED BOOKS at Large! Send for Free List. DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, New 
York. 


















































PHOTO FINISHING 


BEAUTIFUL LIFE PRINTS eight exposure rolls 25¢ 
12 exposures 35¢, jumbo prints add 10¢ roll. Reprints 
3¢, jumbo reprints 4¢. LACROSSE FILM SERVICE, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 











SILOS 





PORTLAND wet-mixed concrete stave silos not excelled 
in quality, conveniences, durability. Sold direct. Get 
particulars. PORTLAND SILO CO., Box 8110, Portland, 
Indiana. 





IRISH WOOLENS 


We definitely ARE going to see the AVOCA HAND- 
WEAVERS in Ireland, the KILT people in Scotland, 
sailing probably in early December. CAROL BROWN, 
Putney 58, Vt. 





SOIL TESTING 








BETTER CROPS, BETTER LAND, BETTER INCOME 
through reliable laboratory soil analysis and experienced 
recommendations Complete report $3.50. Send for 
sampling instructions and mailing tubes. EDWIN 
HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


LADIES’ FACTORY DAMAGED NYLON HOSIERY — 
$2.00 and $4.00 per dozen pairs!! Trial assortment 15 
pairs $3.00!! All orders will be shipped in rotation — 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. Confidential wholesale 
price lists included with each order. CONNELLY 
HOSIERY CO., Box 284, Lynn 57, Massachusetts. 
MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes. Our instructions 
reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 














BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade 
Western style boots. Shoes, Sandals — Men, Women, 
Children. Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET 


BOOT CO., 9, El Paso, Texas. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, no 
mail order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. 
Details 25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-6 
Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 

ESTABLISHED ORGANIC FARM, well equipped, de- 
sires consultant partner with marketing connections to 
handle organically produced potatoes and poultry. CLAR- 
ENCE HOLDEN, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vt. 


FOODS 


CREAMED maple butternut candy $1.50 pound postpaid, 
insured. Gift wrapped if desired) WOOLEY’S, Bellows 
Falls, Vermont. 

PURE DELICIOUS HONEY — Raspberry blend, or Tulip 
Poplar. 60 Ibs. $9.50 not prepaid. 5 Ibs. $1.65 
prepaid to third zone FRANK FEKEL, R.D. 6, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. Excellent flavor 
organically produced rich in minerals. Gallon $5.95; 
4 gallon, $3.40; quart $1.95 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

OLD FASHIONED CIDER VINEGAR. Made from un- 
sprayed apples and aged naturally many months in oak 
casks. Fine flavor. 12—4 Pint glass jars. $4.50 Pre- 
paid. SALTMARSH’'S CIDER MILL, New Boston, N.H. 
CRUDE BLACK CANE MOLASSES, nothing added, 
nothing taken away. Half gallon trial order $1.75 post- 
paid east of the Mississippi. Send card for price 
list. J. S. RILEY & CO., New Castle, Pa. 
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ORGANIC TRADING POST 


TREE RIPENED and TREE COLORED assorted varieties 
and sizes oranges. ORGANICALLY GROWN, $4.00 per 
bushel f.0.b. Shipping season may open early November. 
CARTWRIGHT GROVES, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed, 
$2.94 bushel, average express $1.75. Organically grown, 
mixed sizes, no washing. gas or sprays. Seventh season, 
best fruit ever. Satisfaction guaranteed. Add 45¢ pint, 
85¢ quart, $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey. GARLITS, 
Seffner, Florida. 

FIFTH YEAR For WALNUT ACRES home-grown, 
home-processed, organically raised foodstuffs Fresh, 
stone-ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat flours, cereals, 
Strawberry jam, honey Special holiday gift boxes. 
PAUL KEENE, Penns Creek, Pennsylvania. 

















and cured in the field. 24 oz. for $1.00. Add 10 per cent 
West of the Mississippi River. ELMIRA EYSTER, 
Emmaus, Pa. 





PLANTS 





AFRICAN VIOLETS Guaranteed quality 3 inch plants. 
Send stamped addressed envelope for list. ARCADIA 
VIOLETS, 2337 Nicholson Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 


7 SEED SETS 


YOU CAN RAISE big, smooth, mealy Irish Cobbler 
Potatoes in your garden, the easy way with IMPERIAL 
POTATO SEED SETS. No fuss, no muss. They come 
to you all cut and treated, packed in Organic Woodflake 
Mulch, 100 per box. One box plants 100 hills. Send 
$1.79 today for your box of Imperial Potato Seed Sets 
to be sent to you postpaid for spring planting. 
IMPERIAL SEED COMPANY, Clear Lake, lowa. 


WEARING APPAREL 
BOOT SOCKS 18 inches high, red or green top. Direct 
mail order offer. One pair 79¢, six pairs $4.50. DON 
HURLEY, Little Falis |, New York. 
REAL ESTATE 




















133 ACRE dairy, cash crop, stocked, equipped, 12 acre 
poultry, cash crop, lake view, $7,000; 4 down. 185 acre 
dairy, cash crop, farm; reasonably priced. We cover 
central New York State specializing in good dairy and 
cash crop farms. TYDINGS REAL ESTATE CO., Skan- 
eateles, N. Y. 





SITUATION WANTED 


BIOLOGIST — recent college 
No farming experience but anxious to enter organic 
agricultural field. References. Write THE ORGANIC 
FARMER, Box J, 46 S. West St., Allentown, Pa. 





graduate wants position. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





- ———_ 
DRAIN TILE — Perforated or plain—Good quality all 
shale ‘“‘Bosco’’ grade. Carloads. Write for our Farm 
Drainage Handbook. THE BOWERSTON SHALE COM- 
PANY, Bowerston, Ohio. 


UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley. Fitting for 
all purposes. Size 3” x 4”. Postpaid $1.25. MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 S. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

YOUR LEATHER JACKET RENOVATED by our crafts- 
men expertly reasonably Request free descriptive 
circular. BERLEW MFG. CO., Dept 9, Freeport, N. Y. 
OUTDOOR toilets, cesspools and septic tanks cleaned. 
Deodorized with amazing new preparation called PEPS- 
IT. Reduces solid conient, starts fermentation action 
Not poisonous Save annual pumping Send postal for 
free details ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING CO., 
294 Lincoln St., Allston 34, Mass. 


ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFT sure to please! Obtain 














wellgroomed fingernails easily with new MINITRIM 
Fingernail Cutter MINITRIM’S small shielded cutter 
guarantees safety, Tiny Tots to grownups $1.00 Post 


paid. OCHES INDUSTRIES, Brunswick !, Ohio. 












ALL BUD SELECTED 
VARIETIES 


© Best varieties of Peach, 
Apple, Pear, Plum. Apri- 
cot, Nectarine and Cherry. 
Also Grape Vines, Berry 
Plants, Nut Trees, Orna- 
mentals and General line 
of Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 


CATALOG FREE on request 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
BOX 149 McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 








THE 
MASTER’S 
GARDEN 
Crammed With Ideas 
for making Money. 
New Hobbies—Health 
—Happiness. 
Just A Few Master's Garden Gems: 
+ How to earn up-to $500 in 2 months April, 


May. 
° How to make $50 a day for 100 days each 


Seen 





2 
summer. 

3. How to tell the weather ahead — rain, or 
frost. 

4. How to make $50 profit on a §2 garden seed 
lanting. 

5. How to make $5,000 per acre yearly on 
Gladiolus. 

6. How to keep tomatoes firm, fresh all winter. 

7. How to earn $20 to $30 weekly, easily in 
spare time. 

8 ow tips galore on better ways to garden. 

9. Hov grow finer strawberries New E-Z 


way. 

How to grow bushels of tomatoes from one 

lant. 

11. low to grow and sell the MAGIC FLOWER 
~ ww 


**Only GOD can make a seed Grow.’* No other 

book like it. ‘**GOD first In everything we think, 

a do We are nearer to GOD in a garden 
Sen 


AP OP? PF 69 6 6 6 6 7 
APP APA APP 44 8 8 


than eny other place on enrth.’’ dad $2.00 
before you forget, time’s a wastin’, ‘ 
Lightning Speed Mfg. Co., Streator, 
P. Oo. Box 115-OF illinois 








— ONE DOLLAR — 


ORGANIC FOOD 
SPECIALS 


® HULLED SUNFLOWER SEEDS 

... choice tender kernels $1.00 Ib. 
® SESAME SEED BUTTER 
... 100% pure, delicious spread $1.00 lb. 
® HULLED SESAME SEEDS 

.. freshly hulled, suet" $2.00 for 3 lbs. 
VIRGIN SESAME SEED OIL 

. delightful on salads $1.00 pint 
SESAME HONEY CANDY 

... healthful, delicious confection $1.00 Ib. 


L. E. ROBERT CO. 


Natural Seeds, Nuts and Organic Foods 














613 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 





Books 


edible, and old-fashioned foods must 
be turned into plastic steering 
wheels, or perhaps even into the 
manufacture of plastic retorts and 
test tubes, then the forlorn farmer 
may wonder where it is all going to 
end. 

None of this is said in disparage- 
ment of Mr. Blumenthal’s book. 
Food Products is a thorough, con- 
scientious work, perhaps the most 
comprehensive ever published on 
present-day processing of food. The 
author maintains an objective atti- 
tude throughout, advising here just 
how much sodium benzoate the law 
allows in the preservation of pure 
apple cider or Maraschino style 
cherries, and there suggesting that 
only a small percentage of sulfur 
dioxide be used on dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables, and again 
warning that the government, “in 
order to minimize the consumption 
of the lead arsenate on fruits,” will 
tolerate only certain 


(Continued form page 61) 


amounts of 
lead and arsenic spray residues. 

“When a person engages in the 
food business,” Mr. Blumenthal ex- 
plains with chaste forbearance, “he 
is apt to lose some of his feeling 
about food and treat it as any ordi- 
nary commodity. As a result he may 
become careless and handle the 
food he sells more carelessly than 
that which he himself eats.” 

The author leaves no doubt that 
he considers such an attitude repre- 
hensible. He intimates, nevertheless, 
that the government is being rather 
finicky when “the presence of even 
a single rodent hair in a finished 
food product is regarded as suffi- 
cient evidence of filth to cause con- 
demnation of the product.” 

Mr. Blumenthal con- 
cludes, “people are more or less 


“As a rule,” 


fastidious concerning what they 
put into their mouths.” He may be 
right. But if there is any conclusion 
to be drawn from his book Food 
Products, it is that people have 
grown more and more careless about 
what they will into their 


stomachs. —G. M. 
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Do you want to 


keep healthy? 


PREVENTION, the new 64-page 
monthly magazine edited by J. |. 
Rodale, will try to show you how 
to live to a ripe old age in full 
possession of your mental and physi- 
cal facilities. PREVENTION is seek- 
ing a practical route to the fountain 
of youth. Authoritative — fascinat- 
ing. Don't wait — subscribe today to 


Prevention 


Consider the cost not as a subscrip- 
tion to a magazine, but as a low 
medical fee to enable you to stay 
healthy. A year of PREVENTION 
is worth a decade of cure. Use the 
handy coupon below. * 





Do you want a 
beautiful garden? 


Learn how to increase the vitamins in your 
vegetables and the beauty of your flowers, 
without the use of chemical fertilizers or 
poison sprays. Use only materials which are 
obtainable free of charge or at nominal cost. 


} Organic 
Gardening 


a beautiful 64-page monthly magazine which 
is profusely illustrated and contains many 
articles on how to raise better flowers and 
vegetables—inexpensively. Order your sub- 
scription NOW and be ready for winter gar- 
dening. 





* You need send no money; we will 
be glad to mail a bill for either 
magazine or both. Simply fill out 
the coupon, checking the proper 


boxes, and mail it NOW. 


*The Organic Farmer, Dept. 11-F 
s Emmaus, Pa. 


: Please enter my subscription for : 
*(] Prevention () Organic Gardening = 
: 1 year $3 O 2 years $5 (1 : 
= 3 years $6() 5 years $8 1 + 
Ne eriwawaee 8 
Address ...... 9s see eupeae ‘oan 
SD sievntecheeswan MNO 8 











GEESE 


Raise geese profitably! Send today for 
SUCCESSFUL GOOSE RAISING an il- 
lustrated handbook giving detailed in- 
structions on establishing, breeding, in- 
cubating, growing, fattening a flock of 
geese. Also discusses goose liver, feath- 
ers and down, marketing, roasting, 
freezing, etc. 


$1.00 per copy postpaid from author 
LEWIS GLASER GOOSE FARM 


Box 123, New Haven, Conn. 














COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 







Rocks, trash separated 

Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens fine as wanted through perforated 


screens. Free compost circular. 


Dept. 
W-W GRINDER CORP wichita KANSAS 














SHRIBER’S 


1822 Center Ave, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








WATCH 
THIS SPACE 


For announcement of our 
mineralized and enriched 
goat’s milk... . 





Healthful and deli- 


cious from goats 
raised organically. 


Write for more in- 





formation. 


Capri-Lee Dairy 
Pennsburg R.D., Pa. 





Poultry 








Getting Ready for Winter 


ig. ptorons is the month when 

forehanded poultry raisers get 
their flocks ready for the onslaught 
of winter. Sudden weather changes 
may be counted on any day, and 
poultry should be made 
ready for low temperatures. If the 
litter has become damp, it is much 
easier to clean the chickenhouse now 
and to put in fresh litter than it 
will be a few weeks from now. 

Bear in mind that chickens can 
stand cold weather better when they 
are kept dry, and especially after 
they have got used to lower tempera- 
tures. It’s the overnight change that 
hurts them. Try to protect them 


houses 


against November cold snaps. Proper 
ventilation of the chicken house is 
most important in winter. Make sure 
that windows can be closed before 
the blizzard strikes. 

Adjust ventilation so that an even 
temperature can be maintained, and 
still allow enough motion of air to 
help keep the litter dry. Poultry 
growers who use deep litter may add 
fresh straw, ground corncobs, or 
wood chips on top of damp litter. 
Raw ground limestone should be 
mixed with the litter for best results. 
Hydrated lime and quicklime are 
caustic, and are not recommended 
for this purpose. 





Cover Crops 
(Continued from page 41) 


Mung Bean — April | to July 1; 
five to eight pounds in rows, 15 to 
25 pounds drilled or broadcast; 
plant one inch deep. 

Cowpea — April | to July 1; 15 to 
20 pounds in rows, 30 to 40 pounds 
drilled, 60 to 90 pounds broadcast; 
plant one inch deep. 

Crotalaria — April 1 to July 1; 
eight to twelve pounds in rows, 25 
to 35 pounds broadcast; plant one 
inch deep. 

Guar — April | to July 1; eight to 
twelve pounds in rows; plant 114 to 
two inches deep d 

Annual lespedeza — February 15 
to May 1; 20 to 35 pounds drilled 
or broadcast; plant zero to 14-inch 
deep 

Sericea lespedeza — February 15 
to May 1; 30 pounds of scarified seed 
drilled or broadcast, 50 to 60 pounds 
of unscarified seed drilled or broad- 
cast; plant zero to 14-inch deep. 
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Kudzu — December to April; Seed- 
lings or crowns: 500 to 1000 crowns 
per acre in rows; plant 14 to one 
inch deep. Seed: one pound of seed 
per acre in six foot rows, 1/ 3 to 4 
pound of seed per acre in hills 
spaced six feet apart, each way; plant 
lf4 to 34-inch deep. 

Soybeans — April | 
small seeded 


to June 1; 
varieties 15 to 30 
pounds in rows, 45 to 60 pounds 
drilled or medium and 
large varieties 30 to 45 
pounds in rows, 60 to 75 pounds 
drilled or broadcast; plant one to 
two inches deep. 


broadcast; 
seeded 


Velvetbean — April 1 to June 1; 
l% to one bushel in rows, two to 
three quarts interplanted with corn; 
plant two to four inches deep. 





Four billion, two hundred million 
eggs were laid by hens on U. S. 
farms in the month of August this 
year —an all-time high record for 
the month, both in total number 
and in average production per layer. 
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These ORGANIC FARMER Books and Booklets Show You the Why and How! 







































You Should Own THE ORGANIC FARMER LIBRARY 
per These Vital Publications . l : 
; . Popular Paper-Covered, Pocket-Size Booklets 
e is for Organic Farmers 
sure PAY DIRT 1. THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTIL- 3. TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring 
f IZERS. What they think of the organic method. book on trees yielding crops as animal food. TSe 
ore Contains transcript from U. 8. Senate Hearing. 60¢ 
by J. 1. Rodale : Caines Ob enon oe no 4. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
° ° , : ALS. om- GARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful instruc- 
- The a —_— to the organic _ e- prehensive List of Compostable Materials Oveurring tor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50e 
‘ven ment. Points the way to proper ftarm- a ome and in Industry. This book alphabeti- . 
° hod h ay h wr btai cally lists 85 substances that may be used to keep 5. THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD 
and ing met hods, shows how to obtain the soil fertile in Nature's way. It defines the com- THROUGH THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles 
bigger yields of disease-free, health- position of each material and what each substance Darwin. The most important parts of his classie 
r to giving crops. 252 pp. $3.00. contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. .  50¢ on the earthworm, with other articles Ge 
] 3. BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Mat 6. OUR FRIEND THE EARTHWORM by George 8 
lltry e schat. Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, ete, 60c Oliver = be the —— of the ne 
worm to the soil and its products ° 1.00 
add AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT 4. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 
; Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals over 7. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
. or by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. perennials and vice-versa 60e Headstrom. Animals and insects that are friends 
The basi k which blished 5. HOUSE AND GREEN npacesedagsteied ssi - 
e asic wor whic estaDlishe ’ HOUSE GARDENING by a 
tter. h Leetnt eee h . Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means for 8. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Plant 
| be the princip es underlying the organic growing plants in your house and under glass in breeding and Burbank’s contributions 35¢ 
method. Louis Bromfield has said it is hot-beds and greenhouses ; $1.00 99 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
ults. the best book I know on the soil and 6. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An ency- edited by J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A 
the processes that take part in it.” clopedia on all phases of gardening . $1.00 guide for compost-making ‘ 35¢ 
are Used as a text-book, it will safely 7. THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, 30. COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I 
nded and surely bridge the gap for the CLARA. 4 mgmt cuney @ ts crgnate Rodale. The enly book of its kind - he 
. esire 
novice between the use of harmful Sabha. . . te ™ — > ce é. Se 
° eae ° . ° mple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions o 
chemical fertilizers and organic meth- 8. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start neuritis caused by pressures exerted during sleep. 35c 
ods, utilizing Nature’s own laws and seedlings—how to prepare the garden. . $1.00 39 NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Dis- 
rhythms. 253 pp. $3.50. 9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger cusses health-giving values of breads and cereals 
e W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables in the or- made with organically-grown stone-ground grains. 35c 
ganic manner—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 33. DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
Seed- THE SOIL AND HEALTH 10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by the advisability of forming a Royal Commission to 
: _ Robert O. Barlow. Many facts about herb garden check on the Howard method of farming. 
owns by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. ing and usage in several lands . $1.00 1 CANCER: CAN IT BE CURED? by J. 1 
Food problems can be solved only by 11. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale Rodale, Startling facts about its causes and 
one e = © ° ‘ ° ° I’ractical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 65¢ prevention 50¢ 

4 restoring to the soil its virginal fertil- . 
see itv H H 12, LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 35. FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich Meyer 

ity. Most farmers are soil bandits. A Meyer. For every gardener and lover of plants. 45¢ Facts about common plants of the garden. 40 
to Y, remarkable follow-up to “An Agricul- 

2 tural Testament” 320 . $4 00 13. SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 36. THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
hill , F av PP- . 4 J. I. Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices for 
1S + this vitamin-rich food. ‘ 50¢ all types of gardening. ‘ $1.25 

plant NUTRITION AND THE SOIL 14. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 87. THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. Joki. 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds common to All about the gladiolus and its culture. . $1.00 
: . f . h ° ‘ 
by Dr. Lionel Picton es, ee Ge Gem $1.00 98. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
1e l: ‘ oe ° es 15. SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Matschat. Land- If you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this book 

’ Scientific evidence that nourishing scape design, borders and backgrounds, street trees, is worthy of your attention. : 80 

O 30 food comes only from crops and ani- flowering trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 60c 39. THE FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. W. H. Eyster 
mals raised organically. 400 pp. $4.00. 16. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Mat- Tells what to plant and when to do it. Assures s 

yunds e schat. Here are all the facts and underlying prin- blooming, beautiful garden all year round. . $1.00 

| and , ciples to make any garden a success. Illustrated. 65c 40. THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. W. H 
BIO-DYNAMIC Farming & 17. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables; month- 

9 45 6 d a Matschat. Whether you buy or build. .remodel or by-month chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 : 

araenin start from the ground up, this book will help you 

9unds 9 develop a beautiful setting for your home. . 65¢ 41. THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by J j 

by Dr. Ehrentried Pfeiffer I. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, labor- 

to J oe } pene 18. HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. less chicken-house; field crops and orchards. $1.00 

and Describes in detail how fo Cony ert pee ne oa _— ~~ one dis BINDERS for The Organic Farmer Library Booklets. 
an ordinary farm into a bio-dynamic Each holds 12 books. Copies easily removed. $1.25 
2 . Pz 240 gj E . 19. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 
ine 1; farm. Paper, 240 pp., 18 illus. $1.75 John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the SPECIAL OFFERS 
. lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. . $1.00 
wo to EARTHWORMS—Thei 20. WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Walter A FREE binder with every order for 
ial err Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce natural settings $10 w rth f Or anic Farmer Librar 
corn, Intensi P ° of wild flowers in your garden. :« ——- ° ° 9 7 
ntensive Propagation Booklet 
be Dr. TI an 21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. ookiets. 
ry Dr. 1omas J. arrett Originally published in 1874. Reveals many pro- * ° 
c mplet anti waitin i fitable secrets for present-day gardeners. . $1.00 The entire series of forty books, 
o e, 1 0 direc- ° : ° 
tons for i ar Sond é . 22. QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- mounted in 3 binders, value $32.45: 
r breeding, feeding, growing, > y 
2 - MAKING by M. E. Bruce. New ideas for producing ONLY 1 
rillion and harvesting. Paper, 60 pp. $1.00. compost WITH OR WITHOUT manure. $1.00 $25! 
U. & 
° . . . . . ' 
st this Postage prepaid on domestic cash orders. Canada and Foreign add 10% for shipping charges. 
rd for 
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a8 INSOLUBLE IN DISTILLED WATER 
em YET AVAILABLE TO PLANTS 


age old marl 
can be used now or anytime—safe—odorless 


AN UNEXCELLED SOIL REMINERALIZER YOUR farm is BIG in value 
A safe source of Potash plus some 20 trace 
elements, GREEN EARTH remineralizes the 
soil. Also holds elements already present — 
makes them available to the plant. Can be 
spread anytime with excellent results. 

Apply to growing crops. Use NOW on pas- 
ture lands for better growth — healthier cattle 
— reduced feed costs. Use on Potash hungry 
fruit trees. Effective in nurseries, orchards, 
truck farms, lawns, golf courses, gardens. 

GREEN EARTH is offered in its natural 
state. One application lasts many years, builds 
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—-LOW in cost if you use 


up the soil. Insures better roots in the earth. 
Value proved by over 100 years of use. George 
Washington use it. Now available in bags or 
bulk at very low prices. 


Write now for information and prices to: 





